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Psittac ula cyanopyga pallida, new subspecies. 


Susspec. CHAR.—Similar to P. cyanopyga, but with the bill rather 
stouter, the green of the upper parts duller and more ashy, that of the 
lower parts lighter and yellower. 

dad. (No. 14,389, collection of W. Brewster, Alamos, Sonora, Mexico, 
March 8, 1888; M. Abbott Frazar). Apple-green, darker and somewhat 
olivaceous on the crown, occiput, nape, back, and wings, tinged faintly 
with ashy on the sides of the neck, nape, and back; rump and outer webs 
of greater wing-coverts deep, shining, turquoise blue; axillaries and under 
wing-coverts a lighter shade of the same; outer webs of all except the 
outer four primaries and both webs of most of the secondaries tinged with 
verditer blue. Basal half of both mandibles horn colar, terminal half 
yellowish white; wing, 3.50; tail, 1.57; bill: length from nostril, .53; 
greatest depth of upper mandible, .27; greatest depth of lower mandible, 


-33 inch. 
@ ad. (No. 14,390, collection of William Brewster, Alamos, Sonora, 
4 Mexico, March 8, 1888; M. Abbott Frazar). Wholly lacking the blue on 


wings, axillaries and rump; otherwise precisely like the male. Wing, 
3-50; tail, 1.65; bill: length of culmen from nostril, .55; greatest depth 
of upper mandible, .25; greatest depth of lower mandible, .32 inch. 


Twelve specimens of this form, all taken the same day from the 
| same flock, differ very constantly, in respect to the characters 
above pointed out, from five examples of P. cyanopyga in the 
National Museum. Of the latter, three are from Mazatlan, one 
| from Jalisco, and one from Manzanilla Bay. 
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Empidonax pulverius,* new species.—SiERRA MADRE FLYCATCHER. 


Spec. Cuar.— Similar to Z. céneritius Brews., but much larger, the bill 
slenderer, the coloring of the under parts darker and more uniform. 

g ad. (No. 14,387, collection of W. Brewster, Pinos Altos, Chihuahua, 
Mexico, June 23, 1888; M. Abbott Frazar). Above faded, somewhat gray- 
ish hair-brown, the pileum and nape tinged with olive, the forehead de- 
cidedly grayish, the feathers of the crown with dark brown centres; wings 
and tail dark hair-brown (almost clove-brown on the wings), the outer 
webs of the outer tail feathers brownish white to the shaft excepting at 
the tip, the secondaries and inner primaries narrowly, the greater and 
middle wing-coverts broadly, tipped (and near the apices margined also) 
with brownish white; bend of wing, under wing-coverts, crissum, flanks, 
and a narrow space on the centre of the abdomen pale yellow; remainder 
of under parts nearly uniform dull brownish gray, with a tinge of yellow- 
ish olive, most pronounced on the jugulum and middle of the breast, ap- 
parently wanting onthe middle of the throat (the darkest colored area 
beneath) which with the nearly concolored sides of head and _ neck is 
scarcely lighter than the back. The eye is encircled by a well-marked 
white or whitish ring, interrupted by a dusky space on the upper eyelid. 
Lower mandible wholly straw-yellow. Wing, 2.93; tail, 2.60; tarsus, 
.62; length of culmen: from base, .53; from feathers, .44; from nostril, 
-36; width of bill at nostril, .20 inch. 

Q ad. (No. 14,388, collection of W. Brewster, Pinos Altos, Chihuahua, 
Mexico, June 6, 1888; M. Abbott Frazar). Similar to the male, but the 
entire upper parts tinged slightly with olive; the under parts lighter, 
with the entire abdomen and flanks pale brownish yellow, the throat 
with some whitish, the ring around the eye continuous and_ broader. 
Wing, 2.80; tail, 2.47; tarsus, .65: length of culmen: from_ base, 
-55; from feathers, .40; from nostril, .30; width of bill at nostril, 
-Ig inch. 

Habitat. Sierra Madre Mountainsof Chihuahua (Pinos Al- 
tos), Mexico. * 

Although this Flycatcher has a bill nearly as narrow, propor- 
tionately, as average specimens of the &. odscurus group, and a 
general coloring quite as dark as #. hammondi, the dark extreme 
of that group, its wholly yellow under mandible and general, 
albeit very faint, yellowish tinge beneath attest its closer affinity 
with the yellow-billed Hmpidonaces of the flaviventris-diffictlis 
type, with which it is connected through the intermediate form 
cineritius. It is impossible, however, to regard it as a subspecies 
of diffictlis, for I have perfectly typical specimens of both pué- 


* Pulverius = dust-colored, 
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vertus and difficilis taken in late June at Pinos Altos where both 
unquestionably breed in close proximity, if not in the same thick- 
ets. The specific distinctness of pulverius from cineritius is 
less certain but probably not open to much doubt. My series of 
pulverius includes seven adults — five males and two females — 
all collected at Pinos Altos in June. Of these, the male above 
described represents the dark* or gray extreme, the female the 
opposite light or yellowish extreme. The variations in size are 
trifling. The wings of the other five birds measure respectively 


2-983 (3) 2-945 3-045 2-953 2-75 inches. 
Empidonax griseus, new species. —GRAY FLYCATCHER. 


Sussp. CHAR.—Nearest £. odscurus, but larger and much grayer, the 
bill longer, the basal half of the lower mandible flesh colored in strong 
contrast to the blackish terminal half. 

& ad. (No. 16,889, collection of W. Brewster, La Paz, Lower California, 
Feb. 5. 1887; M. Abbott Frazar). Above, with sides of head, neck, jugu- 
lum, breast, and body, smoke-gray, darkest and somewhat brownish on the 
crown, palest and decidedly ashy on neck, sides of jugulum, and breast; 
lores and forehead mixed with whitish ; a narrow, nearly pure white ring 
encircling the eye; wings and tail hair-brown, the upper wing-coverts 
and all the quills, except the seven outer primaries, broadly tipped and 
edged with ashy white, which also forms a conspicuous border onthe outer 
webs of the outer pair of tail feathers, not extending quite in to their shafts, 
however; under wing and tail coverts, crissum, and middle of abdomen, 
breast, and throat clear, but slightly ashy, white interrupted over a 
narrow space on the upper part of the breast by a band of smoke-gray, 
rather lighter than that of the sides of the breast which it connects, 
Wing, 2.77; tail, 2.45; tarsus, .72; length of culmen: from base, .62; 
from feathers, .45; from nostril. .40; breadth of bill at nostril, .21; 
breadth midway between nostril and tip, .12 inch. 

2 ad. (No. 16,900, collection of W. Brewster, La Paz, Lower Califor- 
nia, Feb. 11, 1887: M. Abbott Frazar). Colored like the male, but 
smaller. Wing, 2.60; tail, 2.19; tarsus, .70; length of culmen: from base, 
.60; from feathers, .44; from nostril, .36; breadth of bill at nostril, 
.18; breadth midway between nostril and tip, .13 inch. 


Habitat. Lower California (La Paz, Triunfo, San José del 
Cabo), Arizona (?), and southern Sonora, Mexico (Alamos). 


* This specimen is in rather worn breeding plumage, whereas the female, although 
a breeding bird, isin nearly perfect plumage, a fact which doubtless has much to do 
with the difference between them. 
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My series of this form is large, comprising no less than sixty- 
five specimens from Lower California, and thirteen from Alamos 
in western Mexico. Among these there is surprisingly little indi- 
vidual variation in respect to the characters above pointed out, 
although the general coloring varies considerably with season. 
Autumnal birds have the upper parts faintly olivaceous, the under 
parts suffused with pale yellow, but the deepest colored specimens 
do not at all closely resemble the much darker and browner £. 06- 
scurus. The peculiar coloring of the under mandible is not subject 
to seasonal variation but, on the other hand, it is not uniform, 
some specimens having only the extreme tip dark, while in 
others the yellowish is confined to the basal fourth of the mandible. 
Only one bird in the entire series has the lower mandible uni- 
colored (light brown) from base to tip. On the whole the gen- 
erally large size and especially long, slender bill are probably the 
best characters of griseus. 

Turning now to &. obscurus, I find—among some fifty speci- 
mens from various parts of the western United States—much vari- 
ation in coloring and excessive variation in the size and shape of 
the bill. Examples from southern Arizona and New Mexico are 
the lightest and grayest, and have the longest and narrowest bills. 
In some the bill is colored as in &. griéseus; indeed several ap- 
proach the latter very closely and are probably referable to it. 
Nevertheless £. gréseus seems to be quite as distinct from 
E. obscurus as is the latter from 2. hammondi. Indeed the 
material before me furnishes a series, apparently unbroken and 
very nicely graduated, connecting the largest, grayest specimen 
of griseus on the one hand, with the smallest, most olivaceous 
examples of hammondi on the other, the middle links of the 
chain being the specimens referable to odscurus. In almost any 
other group—save perhaps the Juncos—such a series would be 
conclusive proof of specific identity; but among Fmpidonaces 
forms shown by differences of habits, color of eggs, etc., to be 
perfectly distinct, are so often difficult of separation in the dried 
skin that ornithologists have learned to regard extremely slight 
peculiarities of form or color as good specific characters. Hence 
it is probably wisest to let the birds just mentioned stand, at least 
for the present, as full species. 

In this connection a question of synonymy occurs, véz., the possi- 
ble necessity of using the name odscurus for the bird which I have 
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christened griseus. Tyrannula obscura of Swainson was based on 
a Flycatcher from Mexico, which is described (Philos. Mag. 1827, 
p- 367) as **Above olive gray, beneath yellowish white; wings 
short, brown, with two whitish bands; tail brown, even, the 
outer feather with a pale yellow margin. Length, 5}; bill, 
nearly 345; wings, 24; tail, 2.50; tarsi, 8.” With this descrip- 
tion Baird—not without evident hesitation and the provisional 
proposal of another name—identified* a bird which most subse- 
quent writers have followed him in calling Hmpidonax obscurus. 
It is evident, however, that Swainson’s diagnosis applies more 
nearly to &. griseus, which is grayer above, yellower beneath (in 
autumn), and longer billed than the &. odscurus of Baird. The 
bill of grzseuws, however, does not, in the most extreme examples 
before me, reach anything like .7o inch in length, while the wing is 
longer than 2.50 and invariably much longer than the tail, exceed- 
ing it by fully one quarter of an inch in the majority of specimens. 
The under parts, also, are never plain, the breast and sides being 
distinctly grayish at all seasons. These discrepancies have seemed 
to me of sufficient importance to warrant the assumption that the 
name odscurus cannot be safely taken for the Flycatcher which I 
have called gréseus. Obviously it can serve no longer for Baird’s 
bird which must stand hereafter as 2. wrightiz.t 


Melospiza lincolni striata, new subspecies.—FORBUSH’S SPAKROW. 


Sussp. CHAR.—Similar to AZ dencolni, but with the superciliary stripe 
and entire upper parts more strongly olivaceous, and the dark streaks, 
especially on the pileum, back, and upper tail-coverts, coarser, blacker, 
and more numerous. 

& (No. 14,391, collection of W. Brewster, Comox, British Columbia, 
Sept. 8, 1888; E. H. Forbush). Above dull, slightly brownish olive; 
wings and tail faded clove-brown; all the upper coverts and most of the 
quill and tail feathers, as well as the feathers of the crown, bordered out- 
waidly with chestnut, this broadest and richest on the inner secondaries, 
palest on the primaries and tail feathers, reduced to the narrowest possi- 
ble margin on the feathers of the crown; entire upper parts streaked and 
spotted with black, most coarsely and thickly on the pileum, back, and 
upper tail-coverts where the light ground color is confined to the edges of 
the feathers and occupies much less than half of the total exposed surface 
of the plumage ; middle and greater wing-coverts with buffy tips and black 


* Pac. R. R. Rep. Vol. IX, p. 200. 
Baird, 1. c. 
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(concealed) inner webs; middle pair of tail feathers with broad, black, 
shaft stripes extending from base to tip; superciliary stripe and sides of 
neck grayish olive, streaked (finely and sparsely on the superciliary stripe, 
more sharply on the neck) with blackish; lores dusky; sides of head 
below the eye rusty olive; a well defined malar stripe and a broad band 
across the chest tawny buff; sides, flanks, anal region, and under tail- 
coverts lighter and duller buff; remainder of under parts white; throat, 
breast. sides, flanks, and under tail-coverts streaked sharply with black; 
the malar stripe bordered above by a short, black line, below separated 
from the white of the throat by a broader as well as longer stripe of nearly 
confluent black spots; there is also a very distinct black line extending 
about half an inch back from the posterior corner of the eye; bill dark 
horn color, lighter at base of lower mandible; tarsi and feet light brown. 
Wing, 2.35; tail, 2.23 inches. 

2 (No. 14.392, collection of W. Brewster, Comox, British Columbia, 
Sept. 8, 1888; E. H. Forbush). Differing from the male above described 
only in having the chestnut edging on the feathers of the crown a trifle 
broader, the olivaceous of the upper parts, especially of the superciliary 
stripe, stronger, the white of the throat tinged with buffy. Wing, 2.30; 
tail, 2.23 inches. 


Lincoln’s Finch has been repeatedly cited as a good example 
of a ‘hard and fast’ species, which, although of wide distribution, 
is not subject to geographical variation. The specimens above 
described, with another male taken at the same place and season, 
show, however, that it has not been able to resist the potent 
modifying influences of the Northwest Coast Region. These 
influences have worked in quite the usual way, deepening the 
normal ground coloring and broadening and intensifying the 
normal markings. The differences are well marked and easily 
recognized. Indeed in a series of nearly one hundred specimens 
of Zéncolné from various parts of North America and Mexico I 
have found only three which approach the new form at all 
closely. T'wo of them may be referable to it, one coming from 
the Victoria Mts., Lower California (L. Belding, Feb. 20, 1883), 
the other from the Kowak River, Alaska (July 20, 1885). The 
third bird is labelled simply ‘*Missouri River, 1843.” If not a 
straggler from the Northwest Coast — by no means an impossi- 
bility — it represents a depth of coloring and coarseness of mark- 
ings at once extreme and exceptional in ZéxcodnZ verus. 


Euphonia godmani,* new species.—GopMAN’s EUPHONIA. 


Spe. CuHar.—Most nearly like &. minuta, but larger, the bill much 


*To Frederick DuCane Godman. 
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stouter, the yellow patch on the pileum broader and paler, all the secon- 
daries and most of the primaries with the inner webs largely white; less 
white on the abdomen. 

& ad. (No. 51,515, collection of U. S. National Museum, Mazatlan, 
Mexico, March, 1868; Ferdinand Bischoff). Forehead and fore part of 
crown pale yellow; rest of upper parts (including the exposed surfaces of 
the closed wings and tail), sides of head, including the lores and a narrow 
space above the eyes, chin, throat, jugulum, and neck all around, glossy 
violet, mixed with steel blue on the lower back, scapulars, and wing- 
coverts, and nearly or quite clear steel blue on the primaries, secondaries, 
and tail feathers ; under wing-coverts, crissum, and under tail-coverts white, 
just perceptibly tinged with yellowish; tibiz whitish; rest of under parts 
rich chrome yellow, the feathers of the abdomen with much concealed 
white; inner webs of the outer and next to outer pair of tail feathers 
white from the base to within about .o8 inch of the tip; third pair of 
feathers with a short white stripe confined to the margin of the inner 
web; all the other feathers wholly dark; first primary with a narrow 
white margin on the basal half of the inner web; second primary with 
this white margin occupying nearly half the inner web for two thirds its 
length; third primary with the white extending nearly to the shaft on the 
basal third of the feather, thence tapering to nothing on the margin just 
half an inch short of the tip; all the remaining primaries, as well as the 
secondaries (but not the tertials which are wholly dark colored), with the 
entire inner web white to the shaft for about two thirds of the distance 
from base to tip. Wing, 2.29; tail, 1.36; length of bill along culmen from 
base, .40; length of bill from feathers, .26; depth of bill at nostrils, .19; 
width of bill at rictus, .25 inch. Bill (in dried specimen) nearly white 
at base, shading towards the tip into dark horn color. 


Habitat. Coast region of western Mexico (Mazatlan and 
Alamos). 

In addition to the type, which belongs to the National Museum, 
I have before me another specimen, similar in every way (except- 
ing that the bill is wholly dark horn color save for a small light 
space near the ¢7f of the lower mandible), taken by Mr. Frazar 
at Alamos, Sonora, Mexico, March 16, 1888. This bird measures : 
wing, 2.21; tail, 1.44; length of culmen from concealed base, 
-35; length of culmen from feathers, .25 ; depth of bill at nostril, 
-I9; width of bill at rictus, .25 inch. 

Although Mr. Ridgway considers this new species most closely 
allied to #. minima, the only other member of the genus which 
similarly combines a white crissum with a yellow forehead, I 
cannot help thinking that it will prove to be nearer 2. affinis. 
I have not been able, it is true, to compare the latter with god- 
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manzt, but judging from descriptions the only important differences 

are that affinés has a yellow crissum, a narrow black, frontal band 

and no decided purplish except on the throat and head. (‘*Atro. 

cerulea, capite et gutture paulo purpurascentioribus ; fronte 
anguste nigra.”)* Inthe size and shape of the bill the two ap- ’ 
pear to agree closely. The bill of mzxzzma, on the other hand, is 

very much slenderer than in godmanz, and this difference seems 

i to me of more importance than color, especially as the crissum of 

godmant is tinged slightly with yellow, a fact which indicates 

probable variations in this character. 


Progne subis hesperia,+ new subspecies. —WESTERN MARTIN. 


Sussp. Cuar.—Female differing from female swd/s in having the abdo- 
f men, anal region, crissum, and under tail-coverts pure white, nearly or 
; quite immaculate, the throat, breast, flanks, forehead, fore part of crown 
and nuchal collar grayish white, the feathers of the back and rump con- 
4 spicuously edged with grayish or pale brown, the bend of the wing and 
the under wing-coverts mottled profusely with whitish. Male indistin- 
Hi guishable from the male of sadvs. 

# & ad. (No. 15,394, collection of W. Brewster, Sierra de la Laguna, 
Lower California, June 4, 1887; M. Abbott Frazar). Entire plumage 
i dark purplish blue; wings and tail black glossed with purple; the under 
surface of the shafts of all the wing and tail feathers broccoli-brown; 
feathers of crissum whitish at base. Wing, 5.56; tarsus, .57; tail, 2.07; 
culmen from nostril, .32 inch. 

Q ad. (No 15,395, collection of W. Brewster, Sierra de la Laguna, 
Lower California, June 4, 1887; M. Abbott Frazar). Forehead, crown 
as far back as posterior corner of eyes, and nuchal collar brownish white ; 
wings and tail slaty black with a faint purplish gloss; the under shafts 

| of all the quills broccoli brown as in the male; remainder of upper parts 

dark purplish, all the feathers, including the scapulars, conspicuously 
\ tipped with brownish white; beneathashy white, the chin, jugulum, and 
: throat slightly tinged with smoke-gray, the breast with much concealed 


slate-gray, only the tips of the feathers being white, the flanks nearly 
pure slate; most of the feathers of the under parts with shaft lines of 4 
slaty, but these so fine that they are nowhere very conspicuous, while on 
the anal region and crissum they are nearly wanting; under wing-coverts | 
and feathers of bend of wing beneath broadly tipped with white. Wing, 
5-44; tarsus, .61; tail, 2.83; culmen from nostril, .34 inch. 

Habitat. California (Ojai Valley ) and Lower California 
(Sierra de la Laguna). 


*Biol. Centr. Am. Vol. I (Aves), p. 258. 
tHesperius = western, 
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As will be seen from the above description the characters upon 
which this subspecies is based are presented solely by the female, 
all the males (thirty in number) in my Lower California series 
being, as far as I can discover, absolutely inseparable from eastern 
males of P. sudzs. The differences in the females of the two 
forms are sufficient, however, to afford excellent subspecific char- 
acters. Female szézs is essentially unicolored above—although 
some specimens show traces of a brownish nuchal collar and are 
more or less grayish on the forehead. Beneath it has the throat, 
jugulum, sides of body, and most of the breast dull slaty or brown- 
ish, the feathers of the anal region and crissum with broad slaty 
centres, while the only approach to an immaculate white area is 
a small patch on the middle of the abdomen. The under wing- 
coverts are always, as far as I have seen, plain dark slate, although 
there is usually a little whitish on the bend of the wing. De- 
scribed in equally general terms the female of hesperza may be 
said to have the forehead, fore part of crown, nuchal collar, and 
entire under parts ashy white, the darker markings and shades 
described in detail above being only apparent on a critical exam- 
ination. My series of hesperzia contains two spring males ina 
plumage about intermediate between that of the females of sadzs 
and hesperia; they are evidently young birds in the second year. 
Mr. Batchelder has two females from the Ojai Valley, California, 
which are practically identical with my Lower Californian speci- 
mens. 


Compsothlypis pulchra, new species. —BEAUTIFUL PARULA. 


Spec. CHAR.—Most nearly like C. nigrilora, but with the white wing- 
bands broader (sometimes fused into a single broad, white patch), the 
white spots on the tail nearly twice as extended, the outer web of the 
outer tail feather margined with white, the yellow beneath extending 
further back on the abdomen, the sides and most of the flanks, as well as 
the throat and breast, strongly tinged with orange brown. 

& ad. (No. 14,379, collection of W. Brewster, Hacienda de San Rafael,* 
Chihuahua, Mexico, May 8, 1888; M. Abbott Frazar). Above of the 
same ashy blue or blue gray color as C. americana with a bright olive 
green dorsal patch precisely as in that species; wings and tail generally 
similar to those of americana but with even more white, this on the 


*This Hacienda, according to Mr. Frazar, is on the direct road from Alamos 
(Sonora) to Jesus Maria (Chihuahua), just inside the western boundary of the Province 
of Chihuahua. It is situated just below the oak belt in a semi-tropical region. 
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greater wing-coverts extending back nearly to the tips of the overlapping 
middle coverts and forming an almost confluent wing-patch ; white on the 
tail about twice as extensive as in americana, edging the outer web of the 
outer feather from the base nearly to the tip, occupying the inner web of 
this feather to the shaft for a space half an inch in length, and the inner web 
of the next feather for a space one quarter of an inch in length; sides of 
head as in C. nigrilora, the eyelids and lores equally black, ‘‘this color 
extending asa narrow, frontal line to meet its fellow across base of cul- 
men, and also reaching back to invade the auriculars on which it shades 
through dusky to the general bluish’; under wing and tail coverts, 
crissum, and extreme posterior part of abdomen, and flanks, white, re- 
mainder of under parts rich chrome yellow, tinged with brownish orange 
on the throat, jugulum, breast, sides, and fore part of the flanks; throat 
and jugulum bordered on each side by a white line, broadest at its poste- 
rior extremity, narrowing to nothing on the sides of the throat. Wing, 
2.30; tail, 1.75; culmen from nostril, .2g inch. 

2 ad. (No. 14,380, collection of W. Brewster, Hacienda de San Rafael. 
Chihuahua, Mexico, May 14, 1888; M. Abbott Frazar). Similar to the 
male, but smaller; the general coloring paler; the lores slaty, not black, 
the throat scarcely tinged with orange, the wing-bands narrower and not 
merged. Wing, 2.10; tail, 1.61; culmen from nostril, .29 inch. 


This beautiful Warbler, of which Mr. Frazar has sent me no 
less than thirty-two specimens, all taken at the same place and 
season as the types above described, is evidently most nearly re- 
lated to C. nigrtlora, with which it agrees perfectly in respect to 
the black lores and eyelids and the slaty auriculars. In at least 
two respects, however, — the extent of the white spots on the 
tail and the decided brownish orange tinge of the throat, breast, 
and sides—it presents a curious approach to americana, but the 
white on the tail is even more extended than in americana, while 
the orange beneath is considerably paler. Its only point of marked 
resemblance to its nearest geographical allies, 7zsu/ar¢s and gray- 
sont, is the extension of the yellow of the under parts over most of 
the abdomen. There is some variation in this respect, however, 
as well as in the amount of white on the wings. In fact only a 
few specimens have the wing-bars actually fused as in the type of 
the male. The white line bordering the sides of the throat and 
jugulum is evidently inconstant also, for it is found in only three 
or four of my specimens. 


Dendroica nigrifrons, new species. -BLACK-FRONTED WARBLER. 


Spec. CHar.—Male similar to D. audubon?t but with the forehead and 
sides of the crown and head nearly uniform black, the interscapulars so 
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coarsely spotted that the black of their centres exceeds in extent the 
bluish ashy on their edges and tips, the black of the breast patch wholly 
unmixed with lighter color. Female with the general coloring, especially 
on the head, darker than in female aududoni; the dark markings of the 
breast and back coarser and more numerous; the entire pileum, inclu- 
ding the yellow crown patch, spotted finely but thickly with slaty black. 

& ad. (No. 14,381, collection of W. Brewster, Pinos Altos, Chihuahua. 
Mexico, June 5, 1888; M. Abbott Frazar). Forehead, sides of crown, 
sides of head generally, and fore back black, the feathers of the forehead 
and superciliary line from the nostrils to the occiput, as well as the inter- 
scapulars, edged with bluish ashy, so narrow and faint on the forehead 
and superciliary line as to be discernible only on the closest inspection ; 
a portion of both eyelids white: hind back, nape, and sides of neck dull 
bluish ash, everywhere spotted or streaked with black; rump pale lemon 
vellow; middle of crown, chin, throat, and a patch on each side of the 
breast gamboge yellow; a patch of black unmixed with any lighter color 
occupies the remainder of the breast, extending backward from its point 
of junction with the yellow of the throat .go of an inch in the middle and 
1.90 on the sides; middle of abdomen, crissum, under tail-coverts, and 
flanks ashy white, the flanks streaked with black; wings as in audubont, 
tril similar to that of aedudoné but with the white more restricted. Length,* 
5.75; extent,* 9.62; wing, 3.12; tail, 2.34 inches. 574 

2 ad. (No. 14,382, collection W. Brewster, Pinos Altos, Chihuahua, 
Mexico, June 5, 1888; M. Abbott Frazar). Above dull ashy tinged with 
hair-brown on the pileum, nape, and back. Interscapulars with large, 
central black spots varying in shape from broad lanceolate to ovate ; hind 
back similarly but less coarsely marked ; nape immaculate; entire pileum, 
including a central yellow crown patch, sharply but rather finely streaked 
and spotted with dark slaty; wings and tail marked and colored as in female 
audubont; rump chrome yellow; beneath ashy white, the throat (but not 
the chin or jugulum) and a small patch on either side of the breast pale 
canary yellow, the flank tinged with wood-brown; entire breast spotted 
coarsely with black, the spots occupying the centre of the feathers near 
their tips, and varying in shape from cordate to broad ovate. Length, 
5-753 extent, 9.50; wing, 3.10; tail, 2.35 inches. 

& juv. first plumage (No. 14,383, collection W. Brewster, Pinos Altos, 
Chihuahua, Mexico, July 13, 1888; M. Abbott Frazar). Above broccoli- 
brown variegated with grayish, the feathers everywhere with broad central 
stripes of dull black; sides of head plain hair-brown; tail as in adult male; 
exposed surface of folded wing uniform with back, the concealed (inner) 
webs of the quills clove-brown, the coverts dark slaty, the outer edges of 
the greater coverts, and both webs of the middle coverts tipped and 
edged with rusty white, forming two conspicuous but widely separated 
bars; beneath ashy white, tinged faintly with buffy, the entire plumage, 


*Measurements of fresh specimen by Mr. Frazar. 
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including that of the throat, abdomen, and under tail-coverts thickly and 
coarsely streaked with dull black; under wing-coverts and lining of wings 
buffy white, without spots; eyelids buffy white; throat tinged with faint 
yellow but no yellow on crown, rump, or sides of breast. 


Habitat. Sierra Madre Mountains (Pinos Altos) of Chihua- 
hua, Mexico. 

This Warbler is perhaps the most beautiful and interesting bird 
discovered by Mr. Frazar in Mexico. It is evidently closely al- 
lied to D. aududonz, so closely in fact that the two may prove to 
intergrade. No indications of such intergradation are afforded, 
however, by my large series of awduboni from western Mexico, 
all the specimens of which appear to be typical. Of D. nigrifrons 
Mr. Frazar took only five examples, including the three above 


described ; the remaining two being an adult male (wing, 3.10;°* 7 


tail, 2.30 inches) and a young bird in first plumage, both shot at 
Pinos Altos, July 13, 1888. The former is closely similar to the 
type, but has the nape less spotted and the black of the head a 
trifle duller. 


Thryophilus sinaloa cinereus, new subspecies. —AsHy WREN. 


Sussp. CuHar.—Similar to 7. sénaloa, but the bill stouter, the upper 
mandible dark instead of light horn color, the general coloring above 
deeper and browner, that of the underparts, especially the breast and 
sides, more ashy. 

& ad. (No. 14,385, collection of W. Brewster, Alamos, Sonora, Mexico, 
March 28, 1888; M. Abbott Frazar). Above dark sepia, the rump, upper 
tail-coverts, tail, and outer edges of the wing quills decidedly rusty; tail 
feathers with about twelve narrow, transverse, black bands, less than one 
third the width of the light interspaces, the terminal three broken and ill- 
defined, all the others sharp and distinct; outer two primaries with plain 
drab edges; outer edges of all the other wing quills with blackish, trans- 
verse spots or short bars about half the width of the light interspaces ; 
superciliary line and throat white; middle of abdomen ashy white; both 
throat and abdomen with fine, indistinct, dusky spots sparsely distributed ; 
crissum and under tail-coverts white, barred heavily with black; breast 
and sides light hair-brown with a grayish tone, the middle of the breast 
lighter, yet decidedly grayish, the flanks still darker with a rusty tinge; 
sides of head mottled black and white, the black bordering both edges of 
each feather, the white forming a broad shaft stripe; lores dusky; bend 
of wing and under wing-coverts white mottled with dusky; upper man- 
dible (in dried specimen) dark (slaty) horn color; lower mandible flesh 
color, slightly dusky at tip; legs and feet flesh color tinged with brown. 
Length, 5.75; extent, 8.00; wing, 2.45; tail, 2.14; length of culmen from 
nostril, .42 depth of bill at nostril, .17 inch. 
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g ad. (No. 14,386, collection of W. Brewster, Alamos, Sonora, Mexico, ‘ae 
March 6, 1888; M. Abbott Frazar). Closely similar to the male but a 
smaller. Length, 5.25*; extent, 7.25*; wing, 2.07; tail, 1.70; length of x 
culmen from nostril, .42; depth of bill at nostril, .16 inch. 2 

This form is so very nearly allied to 7: sézaloa that I should Fe 


not have ventured to separate it had I not had an opportunity to 
make a direct comparison of the twenty-four specimensf collected 
by Mr Frazar with seven examples of szza/oa (including Baird’s 
type) in the National Museum. Of the latter four are labelled 
‘‘Mazatlan,” two ‘Plains of Colima,” and one simply ‘‘Sinaloa.” 
All seven have the upper mandible scarcely darker than the 
lower and of a very light horn color whereas in my birds, with- 
out a single exception, it is very dark slaty horn color in sharp 
contrast to the flesh colored under mandible. The coloring of 
the upper parts of my specimens is variable and in some examples 
not appreciably different from that of Baird’s type although my 
lightest, reddest extremes are very much duller or darker above 
than the lighter birds in the National Museum series of s/zaoa, 
while all my specimens, without exception, have the under parts, 
especially the sides and flanks, considerably duller and grayer. 
The distinct barring of the tail shown by both types of czZxereus a 
is a feature subject to excessive variation in my series at large and 4 
evidently quite worthless as a diagnostic character. | 

In general terms the differences which separate Zhryophilus 
stnaloa cinereus from 7. sinaloa verus may be said to be closely 
parallel to, and of about the same constancy and value as those 
which distinguish Zroglodytes aédon aztecus from 7. aédon 
verus. 

Grayson describes{ the eggs of s/xadoa as ‘‘usually five in 
number and marked with small specks of a brownish color.” 
All of the sixteen eggs (representing four sets of four eggs each) 
taken by Mr. Frazar are plain bluish white without the slightest 
trace of spots or other marking. 


—— 


Polioptila nigriceps restricta, new subspecies.—BLACK-FRONTED GNAT- 
CATCHER. 


Sussp. Cuar.—Similar to P. aigriceps but with the black of the pileum 


*These measurements taken by Mr. Frazar from the fresh specimen. ; 
+ Of these five were taken at Alamos, Sonora,in February and March; ttc remain- be 
inz nineteen at Hacienda de San Rafael, Caihuahua,in May, 1888, 
Memoirs Bost, Soc, Nat. Hist. Vol. IL, Part No II, p. 258. 
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restricted to the forehead and fore part of the crown, the hind crown and 
occiput concolor with the back, the black of the lores mixed with bluish 
ash. 

& ad. (No. 14,384, collection of W. Brewster, Alamos, Sonora, Mex- 
ico, March 7, 1888; M. Abbott Frazar). Above light blue-gray; beneath 
white. nearly pure over the middle of the abdomen and throat, tinged 
elsewhere with bluish gray, especially on the flanks and sides which are 
only a few shades lighter than the back; forehead and crown to about 
.20 inch behind the eye lustrous black; lores mixed black and gray, the 
former predominating; entire lower eyelid and a small spot on the upper 
eyelid white; outer tail feather white, except basally fora little less than 
one third of the outer web and one half of the inner web; next feather 
with the white reaching nearly to the base on the outer web and on the 
inner web .85 inch back from the tip; the third feather with the white 
extending back about two thirds of the length of the shaft on the outer 
web, .43 inch on the inner web. The fourth feather is missing but in 
another specimen it, also, is narrowly white-tipped. The tail, with the 
exception of the white areas just described, is black. The wings are clove- 
brown with a broad outer margin of whitish on the inner secondaries. 
Wing, 1.87; tail, 2.11; culmen from nostril, .31; tarsus, .72 inch. 


Habitat. Southern Sonora (Alamos), Mexico. 

All of the seven black-capped Gnatcatchers collected by Mr. 
Frazar at Alamos agree closely with the specimen just described 
and differ from two Mazatlan specimens (one of them Baird’s type) 
of nigriceps in the characters above mentioned. There is some 
variation in the amount of black on the pileum, but this seems to 
be due to differences of age only, four of the seven specimens 
being in full breeding plumage. None of them have the black 
extending much further back than in the type. All have the lores 
more or less mixed with gray, and in two specimens (both, how- 
ever, immature) the gray predominates over the black. The 
type of zx@griceps, as Baird has said (Rev. Am. Birds, p. 69), has 
the entire under parts, including the flanks, white, but it is in 
very worn plumage, while my birds are in fresh feathering, a fact 
which may account for this seeming difference. Three female 
Gnatcatchers taken at Alamos with the males just mentioned are 
probably of the same form, although they differ from female 
cerulea only in having the tarsi rather longer and stouter and 
the lores lighter colored. One of them has the lores, as well as 
a distinct superciliary stripe, nearly pure white and hence agrees 
closely with P. d¢lineata. 


| 
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ON THE SUMMER BIRDS OF BERKSHIRE COUNTY, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


BY WALTER FAXON. 
| Concluded from Vol. VI, p. 46.) 


List oF BIRDS OBSERVED ON AND NEAR GRAYLOCK MOUNTAIN, JUNE 
28—JuLy 16, 1888. 


1. Actitis macularia. SporrED SANDPIPER.—Several seen on Hopper 
Brook and Green River, Williamstown. 

2. Bonasa umbellus. Rurrep Grouse.—Common in woods nearly 
to the summit of Graylock.* 

3. Buteo borealis. RED-TAILED HAwK.— Rather common. 

4. Coccyzus erythrophthalmus. BLACK-BILLED Cuckoo.—A few seen 
in the Notch and one on the Graylock carriage road, 2100 feet above the 
sea-level. 

5. Dryobates villosus. Hairy Wooppecker.—Rather common on 
the Saddle-Back range, from an altitude of about 2500 feet to the sum- 
mit of Graylock, 3505 feet. 

6. Dryobates pubescens. Downy WooppecKerR.—Rare. Only one 
or two were seen. These were at the head of the Hopper, about 2000 
feet above the sea-level. 

7. Sphyrapicus varius. YELLOW-BELLIED WoOODPECKER. — Several 
specimens seen at different times on the Graylock carriage road, between 
two and three miles from the summit. Approximate altitude, 2800 feet.t 

8. Colaptes auratus. GOLDEN-WINGED WoopPECKER. — Common 
about the base of the mountains and in the Notch. Also found on Gray- 
lock at an elevation of about 2800 feet, butat this altitude Dryobates vil- 
losus is the commonest Woodpecker. 

g. Antrostomus vociferus. WHIP-POOR-WILL.—A few were heard in 
the Notch, altitude 1200 feet. 

10. Chordeiles virginianus. NiIGHTHAWK.—A few were seen in the 
Notch. 

11. Chetura pelagica. CHIMNEY SwiFT.— Common. Frequently 
seen flying about the summit of Graylock. 

12. Trochilus colubris. Rusby-THROATED HUMMINGBIRD.— Observed 
several times in the Notch. 


* Colinus virginianus undoubtedly occurs at the base of the Saddle-Back range. I 
heard from trustworthy sources that a Quail’s nest was found in the Notch, North 
Adams, during the season of 1888. 


t Although Ceophlaus pileatus was not seen by me, the peculiar mortise-like holes 
which Mr. Brewster assures me are solely the work of this bird, were often noted. 
Mr. Brewster met with the birds themselves in the Hopper in 1883. 
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13. Tyrannus tyrannus. Kincpirp.—Common in the open, culti- 
vated country. 

14. Myiarchus crinitus. CRESTED FLYCATCHER.—Rare. A pair were 
repeatedly seen near the Graylock carriage road, 2100 feet above sea-level, 
and a few at lower levels. 

15. Sayornis phoebe. Pewrer.— Rather common in the cultivated 
lands. 

16. Contopus borealis. OLIVE-sIDED FLYCATCHER.—Not rare on the 
mountain sides. Most often found where the timber has been partly cut 
off. 

17. Contopus virens. Woop Pewre.—Common. A few were found 
on Graylock at an altitude of 2800 feet. 

18. Empidonax pusillus traillii. TRAILL’s FLyYCATCHER.—Several ob- 
served in the willows along the shores of the Hoosac River in North 
Adams. Shot a male, evidently nesting in the neighborhood, in a thicket 
of willows on Notch Brook, July 12; altitude about 1200 feet. 

19. Empidonax minimus. Lrast FLyYCATCHER.—Not very common. 
Found chiefly in the farming lands. 

20. Cyanocitta cristata. BLur Jay.—Common up to summit of Gray- 
lock, where they often came to feed on the refuse thrown from the door 
of the mountain house. 

21. Corvus americanus. AMERICAN Crow.—Very common.* 

22. Dolichonyx oryzivorus. BoBOLINK.— Common. Breeds in the 
Notch as high as 1400 feet above the sea-level. 

23. Molothrus ater. Cowsirp.—A few were seen near the village of 
North Adams. 

24. Icterus galbula. BALTIMORE ORIOLE.—Not rare in the settled 
portions of the country. 

25. Carpodacus purpureus. PurPLE Fincu.—Common. Found on the 
Saddle-Back Mountains from the base to the summit of Graylock Peak. 

26. Loxia curvirostra minor. AMERICAN RED CrRossBILL.—On the 
14th of July, in the ‘saddle’ or depression between Graylock and Bald 
Mt., a small flock of Red Crossbills flew by but a short distance above my 
head. I saw them again near the same spot on the following day. Ap- 
proximate altitude, 3000 feet. 

27. Spinus tristis. AMERICAN GOLDFINCH.—Common where the land 
has been cleared of the torest. 

28. Spinus pinus. Pine Siskin.—On the morning of July 16 a few 
Siskins were seen near the old Adams path on Graylock, about 3000 feet 
above the sea. 

29. Poocetes gramineus. BAy-wINGED SPARROW.—Common in the 
cultivated land in the valleys. 


* Corvus corax was recorded from Williamstown in 1877 by Professor Sanborn Ten- 
ney (Amer. Nat., XI, 243, 1877; c/ Brewster, Auk, I, 10, foot-note, 1884). Tradition 
points to a cliff on the eastern side of Ragged Mountain in Adams as an old breeding 
place of the Raven. ‘This cliff is still known in the neighborhood as the ‘ Raven 
Rocks.’ 
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30. Ammodramus sandwichensis savanna. SAVANNA SPARROW. — 
Common at lower levels at the base of the Saddle-Back range of moun- 
tains, and observed in the Notch as high as the Graylock toll-gate, 1560 
feet. 

31. Zonotrichia albicollis. WHITE-THROATED SpARROW.—In ascend- 
ing Graylock by the turnpike, this bird was not met with until within 
two miles of the summit (altitude about 2800 feet). From this point to 
the summit it is common. Its notes are preéminent in the bird music of 
the top of Graylock, where it is known and cherished by the keepers of 
the summit-house as the ‘Mountain Lark.’ On the eastern slope of 
Graylock, in the Notch, especially in the cleared land on the south of the 
‘Bellows-Pipe’ or height-of-land, the Whitethroat descends to a much 
lower level than on the western side of the range. 

32. Spizella socialis. CHIPPING SPARROW.—Common wherever the 
land is tilled. 

33. Spizella pusilla. FrieLp SpARROw.—Common in the pastures of 
the valleys and mountain sides. 

34. Junco hyemalis. SNowsirp.—Common up to summit of Gray- 
lock. Observed, June 28, on the ‘Winter Road’ from North Adams to the 
Notch, only 370 feet above the village of North Adams. Here the birds 
were apparently on their breeding-ground. They are more abundant, 
however, at higher levels. They are called ‘Snowbirds’ here, as in east- 
ern Massachusetts. 

35. Melospiza fasciata. SONG SPARROW. — Common wherever the 
land has been cleared. I found it in Wilbur’s Clearing, or the ‘Moun- 
tain Pasture,’ on the carriage road to Graylock (2200 feet), and on the 
southern side of Gravlock, where the forest has been felled, at a consider- 
ably greater altitude. Not found on the summit. 

36. Passer domesticus. Housk SpARROw.—Only found in populous 
villages like North Adams and Williamstown. 

37. Pipilo erythrophthalmus. TowHEEr.—Not uncommon in favorable 
places, e. g., the shrubby pastures on the ‘Winter Road’ in the neighbor- 
hood of the North Adams Reservoir and_ the cleared ‘sprout-land’ on 
the southeastern side of Graylock. Here it is found in the favorite 
haunts of the Mourning Warbler, and extends up to a high level, in fact 
as far as the forest has been cut off. Mr. Brewster found but one pair of 
Towhees during his visit to this region in 1883.* It is probable that they 
are increasing with the disappearance of the forest. 

38. Habia ludoviciana. ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK. — Rather com- 
mon. Noted on the mountains as high as 2500 feet. 

39. Passerina cyanea. INDIGOBIRD.—Common in the more open 
country. Seen in the clearing on the summit of Graylock. 

40. Piranga erythromelas. ScARLET TANAGER. — Rather common. 
Seen on Graylock at an altitude of over 3000 feet. 


* Auk, I, 13, 1884. 
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41. Petrochelidon lunifrons. EAvE SwaALLow.—Common. <Accord- 
ing to Dr. Emmons, this bird first appeared in Williamstown in 1825.* 

42. Chelidon erythrogaster. BARN SwWALLow.—Common. Often seen 
flying about the summit of Graylock. 

43. Tachycinet& bicolor. WHITE-BELLIED SwALLow.—A few were 
seen in the village of North Adams, the only ones observed by me in 
Berkshire County. 


44. Ampelis cedrorum. CEDARBIRD.— Common in the cultivated 
lands. 


45- Vireo olivaceus. ReED-EYED VirEo.—Abundant wherever there 
are deciduous woods, 

46. Vireo gilvus. WARBLING ViREO.—Not uncommon in the villages, 
as in Williamstown and North Adams. 


Seldom seen elsewhere, and 
never except near dwellings. 


47. Vireo solitarius. BLUE-HEADED VIREO.-—Not uncommon in heavy 
woods on the sides of the mountains. 

48. Mnhniotilta varia. BLACK-AND-WHITE WARBLER.—Not uncommon 
at lower levels. Not noted above about 2000 feet. 

49. Helminthophila ruficapilla. NASHVILLE WARBLER.—Not rare. A 
good many were found in the pastures in the Notch and in the ‘Moun- 
tain Pasture’ (2200 feet). A few were seen along the Graylock turnpike 
up to within about a mile of the summit. 

50.. Helminthophila peregrina. TENNESSEE WARBLER.—On the morn- 
ing of the r5th of July, near the point of divergence of the Williamstown 
and Adams paths on the southwestern side of Graylock Peak (altitude, 
about 3000 feet) I was surprised to hear the characteristic song of the 
Tennessee Warbler. I soon found the bird in a thick growth of black 
spruce, balsam fir, and mountain ash. Impeded by the dense under- 
growth of hobble-bushes and by fallen logs, and losing the clew of song 
(for the bird became silent soon after discovery), I was unable to follow 
the bird and secure it. The next morning I again discovered it on the 
same path, half way between the former place and the summit of the 
mountain, but failed in my attempt to shoot it. 


My identification of the 
bird in both instances was absolutely certain. 


The only record of this 
bird’s summering in Massachusetts that I can find is that of a bird, nest, 


and eggs, said to have been secured near Springfield by Professor Hors- 
ford.t This record seems to have been generally discredited. It is not 
included by Mr. Bicknell in his list of the summer birds of the Catskills. 
Tennessee Warblers seem to show much diversity in their choice of a 
summer haunt. In 1887 Mr. Bradford Torrey and myself found two males 
in full song through the breeding season in some pasture land largely 
grown up to black spruce in Franconia, New Hampshire, at a high level 
(some distance above the Profile House Farm). In the latter part of May, 
1888, my brother discovered it near the same place and also in an exten- 
sive larch swamp in the lower part of the same town, where Mr. Torrey 


* Amer. Jour. Sci. and Arts, XXVI, 208, 1834. 
+ Baird, Brewer and Ridgway, Hist. N. A. Birds. Land Birds, I, 207, 1874. 
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found it again in the latter part of the following month. Mr. William 
Brewster * detected it in a white spruce and larch swamp in Anticosti, 
July 11, 1881, and he informs me that at Lake Umbagog he has generally 
observed it during the breeding season in larch swamps, but sometimes 
on mountain sides—always among coniferous trees. Dr. C. H. Mer- 
riamf states that in the Adirondack region, where it breeds, it generally 
prefers hard-wood areas, and Mr. J. A. Allen t reports it as not uncom- 
mon toward the middle of July, near Denison, Iowa, ‘‘in low groves of 
bur- and other oaks.” 

51. Compsothlypis americana. BLUE YELLOW-BACKED WARBLER.— 
Very rare. I identified only one specimen, high up on the wall of the 
Hopper, about 2000 feet above the sea-level. ; 

52. Dendroica estiva. YELLOW WARBLER. Seen only near the vil- 
lage of North Adams. But it must be borne in’ mind that I spent very 
little time in the lower country of Northern Berkshire. 

53. Dendroica cerulescens. BLACK-THROATED BLUE WARBLER.— 
Quite common on the mountains up to at least 3000 feet. Prefers woods 
with a good share of deciduous trees, maple, birch, beech, oak, etc. 
Among the innumerable specimens seen, but two were females. 

54. Dendroicacoronata. YELLOW-RUMPED WARBLER.—Not rare in the 
black spruces on Graylock from about 2800 feet to summit. One with a 
quick ear for the song might count on finding three or four specimens dur- 
ing a day spent on the mountain. [believe the only other record of this 
bird in Massachusetts during the breeding period is Winchendon, Wor- 
cester County (Brewster, Avs, V, 391, Oct., 1888). 

55. Dendroica maculosa. BLACK-AND-YELLOW WARBLER.—Common. 
Noted from about 1000 to 2200 feet. Prefers somewhat open country with 
a second growth of spruce. Hence, although belonging to the Canadian 
fauna more strictly than the Canadian Warbler, it is not so common at 
high levels as the latter. 

56. Dendroica pensylvanica. CHESTNUT-SIDED WARBLER.-—Common 
in the mountain valleys, and extending well up on the sides of the 
mountains. 

57- Dendroica blackburnie. BLACKBURNIAN WARBLER.—Commorn on 
the Saddle-Back range from the Notch nearly to the summit of Graylock. 
On the Graylock carriage road D. blackburnie and D. virens are the 
commonest of the Warblers. 

58. Dendroica virens. BLACK-THROATED GREEN WARBLER.—Com- 
mon. Distribution similar to that of D. dlackburnie. 

59. Seiurus aurocapillus. GoLDEN-CkKOWNED THRUSH. —- Common. 
Found nearly to the summit of Graylock. 

60. Geothlypis philadelphia. MourninG WARBLER. — Common. 
Noted ataltitudes from 1000 to 3500 feet, one pair at least being established 


* Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., XX, 370. 
+ Bull. Nuttall Orn. Club, VI, 227. 
t¢ Mem, Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., I, 494. 
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in the edge of the clearing on the summit of Graylock. Especially abundant 
where the forest has been cut on the south side of the ‘Bellows-Pipe’ in 
Adams. Wherever the land has been recently cleared, but not appro- 
priated for pasturage or tillage. the Mourning Warbler is found, the 
most characteristic tenant of the dense ‘sprout growth’ that forms the 
vanguard of the succeeding forest. By widening the domain of this 
lovely bird the wood-cutter atones, in a measure, for the destruction he 
causes. The voice of the Mourning Warbler is full. The song that I 
most often heard resembles the syllables ¢hur-ree, thir-ree, thiir-ree (some- 
times the repetition was four times instead of three). A refrain consisting 
of three notes, with the accent upon che last, or of two notes with a strong 
accent on the first, the voice falling on the second, was sometimes ap- 
pended. At other times the form of the song was quite different, con- 
sisting of but five notes, the penultimate note strongly accented, the last 
pitched on a lower key. The last two notes together are equal in time to 
one of the first three. Something in the mode of delivery of the latter 
song suggests the song of the Water-Thrush, as Mr. Maynard* has 
observed. As far asI could determine, the same bird always followed 
one score. The Mourning Warbler, like the Golden-crowned Thrush, or 
its nearer relative, the Maryland Yellow-throat, is much given to an 
ecstatic aérial song that defies description. On the first of July I dis- 
covered a nest of this bird. It contained four young birds. On the 
seventh the young had flown and the nest was secured. It was placed 
about ten inches from the ground ina clump of young beech saplings. 
The body of the nest is composed of strips of bark and dry leaves, with a 
lining of fine black roots and horse hair. Many dead leaves are fastened 
to the outside. But slightly attached to the saplings the nest rests upon 
a loose platform of dry spruce twigs. The inside diameter is about two 
inches. Of large size and slovenly construction the nest is not a very 
creditable specimen of Mniotiltine architecture. 

61. Geothlypis trichas. MARYLAND YELLOW-THROAT.—Not rare, but 
not so abundant as G. philadelphia. Found to some extent in the same 
localities with the latter, but oftener at a lower level and in more culti- 
vated country. 

62. Icteria virens. YELLOW-BREASTED CHAT.—I was somewhat sur- 
prised to find a pair of Chats near the North Adams Reservoir (altitude, 
about 1080 feet), within half a mile of Hermit Thrushes, Black-and-yellow, 
Black-throated Blue, and Canadian Warblers, and Snowbirds, at the same 
elevation. 

63. Sylvania canadensis. CANADIAN WARBLER.—Rather common on 
the Saddle-Back Mountains, breeding as high as the summit of Graylock. 
The lowest level at which it was observed was about 1000 feet above sea- 
level, near the cascade on Notch Brook, North Adams. 

64. Setophagaruticilla. AmeriIcAN Repstrartr. — Not very common, 
and not found far up on the mountains. Much less abundant than in 
Eastern Massachusetts. 


* Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., XIV, 362. 
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65. Galeoscoptes carolinensis. Carsirp.— Common in the lower 
and more open country. 

66. Harporhynchus rufus. BROWN THRASHER.—Not common. Not 
seen above an altitude of 1050 feet (North Adams). 

67. Troglodytes aédon. House Wren.—This bird was observed in 
its half-domesticated state near farmhouses in Williamstown, and a few 
were found remote trom human habitations on the mountain sides where 
the forest had been cut off and where the dead stubs seemed to afford 
them a congenial home. In such places the Olive-sided Flycatcher also is 
pretty sure to be found. The Wrens are quite shy in such localities, seem- 
ing to retain the primitive habits of their race. 

68. Troglodytes hiemalis. WreEN.— Common in suitable 
localities on the Saddle-Back Mountains above 2000 feet. At this season 
they were very confiding, and seemed to take great pride in introducing 
me to their large and noisy families. 

69. Certhia familiaris americana. AMERICAN BROWN CREEPER. — 
Common in the coniferous forest of the Saddle-Back Mountains. 

7o. Sitta carolinensis. WHITE-BELLIED NUTHATCH.—Not common. 
Killed one near the carriage road not far from the summit of Graylock, 
July 10, and saw a pair with young in the Hopper, July g. 

71. Sitta canadensis. RED-BELLIED NUTHATCH.—Common on the 
mountains. Observed from about 2100 feet to the summit of Graylock, 
in fact wherever there were old black spruces. Like its White-bellied 
cousin this bird at times repeats its nasal Zanvk for a protracted period 
and with rapidity, suggesting to my ears the call of a pygmy Flicker. 
This seems to be its song proper. 

72. Parus atricapillus. CHIcKADEr.—Rather common. 

73. Regulus satrapa. GOLDEN-CROWNED KINGLET.—During my first 
ascent of Graviock on June 28, I discovered the Golden-crowned Kinglet 
in full summer song in the thick second growth of black spruce through 
which the carriage road passes before emerging into the ‘Mountain Pas- 
ture.” Approximate altitude, 2200 feet. I afterward found the Kinglet to 
be a not uncommon bird at this place and higher up on the mountain in 
the primitive spruces. It has been recorded from the summits of the 
Catskills by Mr. T. M. Trippe* although Mr. Bicknellf failed to identify 
it in the same region at a later date.t 


* Amer. Nat., VI, 47, 1872. 

+ Trans. Linn. Soc. N. Y., I, 144, 1882. 

tSince this was written Mr. William Brewster has published an account of the 
breeding of the Golden-crowned Kinglet in Winchendon, Worcester Co., Mass. 
(Auk, V, 337, Oct., 1888). In Dr. Emmons’s catalogue of Massachusetts birds 
(Hitchcock's ‘Report on the Geology, Mineralogy, Botany, and Zodlogy of Massachu- 
setts’, 1833) this bird is marked as breeding in the State, As professor in Williams 
College, almost within the shadow of Graylock, Dr. Emmons had ample opportunity 
to know of the bird’s presence on the mountain in the breeding season, although his 
authority in this case seems to have been universally discredited. In thesecond edition 
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74. Turdus mustelinus. Woop Turusu.—Common at lower levels 

and extending high up in the beech forest at the head of the Hopper. 

Also found sparingly at other points on the mountains. Noted on the 

Graylock carriage road near the three-mile board, altitude, 2400 feet (?). 

75. Turdus fuscescens. Wu1Lson’s THRUSH.—Common in the lower. 

bi cleared portions of the country, and observed at leastas high as 2000 feet 
from the sea-level on the cleared portions of the mountain sides. 

76. Turdus alicie bicknelli. BicKNELL’s GRAY-CHEEKED THRUSH.— 
Hi On the third of July I visited the summit of Graylock, for the first time 
i under favorable conditions of weather. I had barely reached the top 
when the chant of Bicknell’s Thrush was heard issuing from the 
thick growth of spruces, firs, and mountain ashes that skirt the clearing. 
The singer was perched upon oneof the larger spruces, perhaps twenty 


i feet from the ground. AsI approached nearer he darted into the dense 
if undergrowth of hobble-bushes and mountain maples. He proved to be 
\; ; so shy that it was not until my second subsequent visit to the mountain 
ft top (July 6) that I succeeded in shooting him. I therefore had ample 


opportunity to hear the song at short distance, for the bird was not 
/ chary of song when well concealed by intervening tree-trunks and 
if foliage. The song is very much like that of Wilson’s Thrush in ‘ 
quality of tone, but quite different in form. In neither regard does it 
, bear any close resemblance to the song of Swainson’s Thrush. It is intro- 
# duced by two or three low clucks only to be heard at a short distance, 
q which seem to the listener to be involuntary, mechanical sounds, like 
those that precede the song of the Whip-poor-will. The bird was shot 
while singing. The alarm or call-note of this species resembles the 
a Veery’s, although distinguishable. It is entirely different from the 
. abrupt whistle of the Olive-back. All of the Myloctchle are as readily 
distinguished by their call-notes as by their proper songs. What I take 
to be the equivalent note of the Hermit Thrush is not the low chuck com- 
monly heard while the bird is on its migration, but a peculiar sound which 
always suggests to me a Finch rather thana Thrush. The Bicknell’s Thrush 
on Graylock remained in the same place to my knowledge for four days 
in early July, in constant song. I do not doubt, therefore, that its nest 
was near by. The condition of its testes. moreover, denoted a breeding bird. 
I failed to find a nest, however, nor did I see or hear another specimen 
although I visited the summit of Graylock on five subsequent days and 
carefully explored the other high points of the range. 


of this catalogue, 1835, Dendroica maculosa and Sitta canadensis, both common in the 
Graylock region in summer, are also marked as breeding in Massachusetts, although 
not admitted in this vo/e to recent lists until Mr. Allen’s revised catalogue of 1886, on 
Mr. Brewster's authority. In the light of the recent testimony to the accuracy of 
Emmons's catalogue it is worthy cf note that Dendroica castanea is also marked by 
him as “breeding, rare.” Is it not possible that in Dr. Emmons'’s day, before the destruc- 

tion of the great coniferous forest of Graylock had gone very far, this bird found a 
} congenial breeding ground there, as it still does in the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire? 
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77. Turdus ustulatus swainsonii. Swarmnson’s THRUSH.—Not uncom- 
mon on the Saddle-Back range from about 2800 feet up to the summit of 
Graylock, 3505 feet. Met with sparingly as low as 2000 feet. 

78. Turdus aonalaschke pallasii. EASTERN Hermit THRUSH.—Com- 
mon at elevations from 1000 or 1200 feet to 2go0 feet. 

79. Merula migratoria. AMERICAN RoBin.—Common. Frequently 
seen on the mountains even to the summit of Graylock. 

8o. Sialia sialis. BLUEBIRD.—Rather common in the settled parts of 
the country. 


ERRATA. 


Inthe first part of this paper, Vol. VI, Jan. 1889, p. 42, line 14, for 
‘‘oppositeness” read *‘appositeness”; line 30, omit ‘‘Yellow Warbler.” 


NOTES ON THE GENERAL HABITS, NESTS AND 
EGGS OF THE GENUS PASSERELLA. 


BY CAPT. CHARLES E. BENDIRE. 


THE GENUS Passeredla was established by Swainson in 1837, 
and an excellent synopsis of it may be found in Mr. H. W. Hen- 
shaw’s able article in the ‘* Bulletin” of the Nuttall Ornithological 
Club, Vol. II, Jan., 1878, pages 3 to 7 inclusive. 

According to the latest classification, that of the A. O. U. 
Code and Check-List, this genus is divided into four forms, one 
species proper and three races, as follows : 

I. Passerella iliaca (Merr.), Fox Sparrow. 

Il. Passerella iliaca unalaschcensis (Gmel.), Town- 
SEND’S SPARROW. 

III. Passerella iliaca megarhyncha (Baird), 
BILLED SPARROW. 

IV. Passerella iliaca schistacea (Baird), SLATE-cOLORED 
SPARROW. 

Regarding the breeding habits of Passeredla tliaca, the hand- 
some and well-known Fox Sparrow, familiar to all eastern 
ornithologists during its migrations, | am unfortunately unable to 
add anything that is new, from personal observations, and I can- 
not find any positive records in the bird literature accessible to 
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me that its nests and eggs have been taken by collectors within 
recent years. It does not appear to breed within the limits of the 
United States excepting in the Territory of Alaska. In addition 
to the authorities given by Baird, Brewer, and Ridgway in their 
‘History of North American Birds,’ Vol. II, pages 50 to 53 inclu- 
sive, Mr. M. Harvey states in ‘Forest and Stream,’ Vol. VII, p. 
g9, that it breeds in Newfoundland, where it is called Hedge 
Sparrow, sometimes building its nest on the ground, and some- 
times in bushes. 

Mr. M. Abbott Frazar saw a pair at Hegaska, Labrador, in 
August, 1884, with their young, and Mr. Ernest E. T. Seton in 
his list on the birds of Manitoba in ‘The Auk,’ Vol. III, July, 
1886, p. 324, writes that it breeds abundantly on Duck Mountain, 
Manitoba, but says nothing about taking their nests and eggs. 
Col. N.S. Goss tells me that he found these birds breeding on 
Bryon Isle, one of the Magdalen group in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence in July, 1879 or 18So0, but he was too late for eggs, they 
having then fully fledged young. It appears to be abundant during 
the breeding season throughout the greater portion of British 
North America, reaching well up to the Arctic Circle. 

According to Mr. Robert McFarlane the Fox Sparrow nests on 
the ground as well as in low trees and bushes. Eggs of this 
species were taken at Moose Factory, Hudson Bay Territory, as 
early as June 2, 1860, and at Fort Resolution, Great Slave Lake, 
June 1, 1864. Most of the nests found by Mr. McFarlane were 
placed in low bushes, a foot or two from the ground; in one 
instance a nest of this species was found in a small tree eight feet 
up. The nests are constructed out of coarse dry grasses exter- 
nally, lined with finer material of the same kind, as well as hair, 
moss, and feathers. A nest now before me. No. 4411, National 
Museum collection, collected by C. Drexler at Moose Factory, 
June 2, 1860, containing four fresh eggs, was placed in a pine 
bush, two feet up, and well concealed from view. On the outside 
this nest is five inches wide, by three inches deep, inside three 
inches wide by two inches in depth. 

Sir John Richardson states that the eggs are five in number, of 
a pale, mountain-green tint, and marbled with irregular spots of 
brown. Judging from the records here, | am inclined to believe 
that four eggs usually completes a set, and that five is rather an 
exceptional number. In the eggs of this species before me, 36 
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in number, the ground color appears to be a pale bluish as well 
as grayish green in some cases, which undoubtedly has faded to a 
certain extent. This ground color is occasionally almost entirely 
hidden and overlain by a uniform brownish suffusion of different 
degrees of intensity ranging from Prout’s to chocolate brown (see 
Ridgway’s ‘Nomenclature of Colors’), giving such eggs an evenly 
colored appearance resembling somewhat the darker colored 
phases or types found most commonly in the eggs of Calcaréus 
lapponicus. About ten per cent show this pattern. Eggs in 
which the ground color is plainly and readily perceptible, are 
irregularly blotched and speckled to a greater or less extent with 
various shades of chocolate, umber, and vandyke brown, ecru 
drab, cinnamon rufous, and lilac gray. The difference in these 
eggs, as regards their markings, is very great, scarcely any two 
out of different nests being exactly alike. The largest egg in the 
number before me measures 1.00 X .68 inch, the smallest .8ox 
-61 inch. The average is .80 X .63 inch. 

The distribution of the Fox Sparrow during its migrations is 
well enough known, as well as its general habits while with us as 
a winter visitor. I took a single specimen, a female, on Oct. 8, 
1885, at Fort Custer, Montana, which I believe marks about the 
western limit of its range, during its migration. The specimen 
showed scarcely any trace of rufous, but was, on examination by 
Mr. Robert Ridgway, referred by him to this species. It is now 
in the collection of Mr. Manly Hardy, Brewer, Maine. 


Il. Passerella iliaca unalaschcensis (Gmel.), TowNsEND’s 
SPARROW. 


This bird was first described by Gmelin in 1788, under the 
name of Eméberiza unalaschcensis, and seems to be confined in 
its habitat to the Pacific coast region, breeding, as far as is known 
at present, throughout British Columbia and Alaska Territory, 
and passing in its migrations well into southern California. ‘Till 
recently it was supposed to be confined to the western slopes of 
the Cascade Range in Oregon and the Sierra Nevada in Califor- 
nia, but [ found it abundant at Fort Klamath, Oregon, on the 
eastern slope of the Cascades, during the fall of 1882, and spring 
of 1883, but did not find any evidence of its breeding there, and 
am inclined to think that it is only a migrant. A number of 
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specimens of this form, collected by me there, are now in the 
collection of the National Museum at Washington, D.C. I have 
taken it in the fall as early as Sept. 2, and as late as Nov. 15, 
1882. None seem to winter there. In the spring of 1883 I took 
specimens as early as March 19, before the snow had all disap- 
peared. ‘They seem to travel in small companies, seldom more 
than six would be seen together, and it was rare to see them 
associate with other species. They were usually found in dark, 
damp thickets, laurel and evergreen especially, near streams, 
where they might be heard industriously scratching amongst the 
dead leaves in search of food. ‘They are essentially terrestrial in 
their habits, and pot particularly shy. Their usual call note is a 
faint szzp several times repeated. They are not as good song- 
sters as either P. ¢/éaca or P. tliaca megarhyncha, and about on 
a par with P. ¢/éaca schistacea in this respect. In their summer 
homes they may possibly appear to better advantage. 

The credit of the discovery of the nest and eggs of this sub- 
species belongs, I believe, to Mr. Alphonse Forrer, a well- 
known California naturalist, who obtained three sets of their 
eggs for me at Seewash, Vancouver Island, British Columbia, on 
May 14 and 24, 1576, and June 7, 1377. A nest and three eggs 
of this species were also taken by Mr. E. W. Nelson, at St. 
Michaels, Alaska, June 5, 1880, and a nest and two eggs by 
Mr. W. J. Fisher, at Kadiak, Alaska, in the spring of 1883. 

The nest taken by Mr. Nelson, now before me, No. 21,351, 
U.S. National Museum collection, is a handsome, compact, and 
solid structure, composed outwardly principally of moss, 
leaves, and plant fibres, well woven and incorporated together ; it 
is lined with fine bits of dry grasses and the black hair-like fibres 
of a species of hypnum moss. Its exterior diameter is about 
tive inches ; depth, three inches ; interior diameter, two and a quar- 
ter inches ; depth, two inches. Their nest is usually placed in dense 
undergrowth and laurel thickets from six inches to one and a halt 
feet from the ground, always well concealed and at no great dis- 
tance from water. ‘lhe number of eggs to a set is from three to 
four. Their ground color varies from a faint greenish gray to 
pale bluish green, a trifle more pronounced than in eggs of ?. 
tliaca. ‘This is due possibly, however, to their cleaner and better 
preparation and more recent collection. The eggs are blotched 
and speckled with irregularly shaped markings of vandyke and 
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claret brown, as well as several paler shades approaching lilac 
gray and vinaceous rufous. Of the twelve specimens of this form 
now before’ me, the largest measures .g8 X .70 inch, the smallest 
.84 X .62 inch. Average .89 X .65 inch. 


Passerella iliaca megarhyncha (Baird), ‘THickK-BILLED 
SPARROW. 


This peculiar race was first described by the late Prof. S. F. 
Baird in 1858 from specimens obtained by Mr. J. Xantus, near 
Fort Tejon in southern California. The habitat of this form is 
given as the mountains of California, including the eastern slope 
of the Sierra Nevada, to which at least southwestern Oregon 
must now be added, as I found it as a summer resident and breed- 
ing about Fort Klamath, Oregon. Adult and young birds, nests 
and eggs, from that locality, taken by me during the summers of 
1882 and 1883, are to be found in the National Museum collection. 

This bird makes its appearance about Fort Klamath, Oregon, 
during the first week in April, and remains mostly till late in 
October; an occasional straggler may be encountered as late as 
Nov. 10. I think it arrives somewhat later than ‘Townsend’s 
Sparrow in the spring. In its general habits it resembles the 
other forms of this genus, but it is a much better songster than 
either ‘Townsend’s or the Slate-colored Sparrow. Mr. H. W. 
Henshaw, in his paper on this genus referred to previously, says : 
‘**Probably resident wherever found,” but I am quite satisfied that 
it is only a summer resident at Fort Klamath, and that it spends 
the winters southward. It does not seem to be common about 
there, and from its retiring habits, spending most of its time on 
the ground, in the thick undergrowth along the streams, it is 
difficult to observe it at its ease, and were it not for the noise these 
birds make, by their constant scratching amongst the fallen leaves 
in search of food, their presence would be still harder to ascertain. 

Their nests are placed in various situations, Aadm/a thickets, 
service-berry and willow bushes, as well as thick, scrubby ever- 
greens, being preferred. They are always well hidden, and may 
be found from a few inches to six feet from the ground; none 
were found by me directly on the ground. Eggs may be looked 
for about June 12, and as late as July 15... Theusual number laid 
is three or four, and but one brood, I think, is reared in a season. 


A nest found July 13, 1882, near Fort Creek, Klamath Valley, 
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National Museum No. 18,725, containing four eggs almost 

hatched, was placed in aservice-berry bush about three feet from 

the ground, on the border of a dense pine grove. This nest is 

composed externally of coarse plant fibres and dry willow 

: | bark, and is lined with fine grasses and a few horse-hairs. > 
| It is not as compactly built as nests of Townsend’s or Slate-col- 
ored Sparrows. Its exterior is five inches wide by two and one 
half inches deep; inner diameter, three inches ; depth, one and a 
| quarter inches. It was evidently deeper originally, and has been 
much compressed and flattened in packing. 

Another nest, taken July 5, 1883. was likewise found in a ser- 
vice-berry bush, growing on the banks of Wood River and 
partly overhanging it. This nest was placed about eight inches 
from the ground. It also contained four eggs, with medium- 
sized embryos. The female allowed me almost to touch her, 
and did not appear to be very much distressed at her loss, 
; hopping around on the ground and undergrowth in the vicinity, 
; uttering an occasional szzp till she was shot. This bird had 
also previously been found breeding by Mr. L. Belding of Stock- 
ton, Cala., on June 7 and 14, 1879, at Big Trees, Calaveras 
County, California, and several specimens of the eggs collected by 
him are now before me; and, as far as I know, the credit of the 
first discovery of the nest and eggs of the Thick-billed Sparrow 
belongs to this gentleman. 

In the twenty specimens of the eggs of this species now before 
me the ground color varies from a pale grayish green to grayish 
blue. The markings on the majority of these eggs seem to be 
finer and more evenly and regularly distributed over the entire 
egg than in the other forms already mentioned, with a tendency 
to running longitudinally. The spots and blotches vary from 
walnut-brown and burnt umber to fawn color, lilac, and mouse- 
gray in different specimens. The largest egg of the series meas- 
ures .g8 X .68, the smallest .82 x .61 inch. The average is .87 x 
' .65 inch. Mr. Charles H. Townsend found this Sparrow quite 
bj common about Mt. Shasta, California, during summer in 
a) 1883 and 1884, where it frequented the chaparral tracts and 
| bushes scattered through the pine country, and where it bred, as 

indicated by the number of immature birds met with. I have 

never met with these birds north of Fort Klamath, and this point 
i marks probably their northern breeding limit. 
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Passerella iliaca schistacea (Baird), SLATE-cOLORED 
SPARROW. 


This form was discovered by Lieut. F. T. Bryant, U. S. A., 
on the headwaters of the Platte River, Colorado, in July, 1856, 
and first described by the late Prof. S. F. Baird in 1858. Its 
range extends from the eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains, 
across the great Basin to the western spurs of the Sierra Nevada 
in California and the eastern slopes of the Cascade range in 
Oregon ; during its migrations, at least, I obtained it in the latter 
range in the vicinity of Fort Klamath, but only as a straggler. 
Mr. F. Stephens collected a specimen in February, 1880, in the 
vicinity of Tucson, Arizona, which marks the most southern point 
of its range as far as known at present. I have found it nesting as 
far north as the Palouze River in Whitman County, Washington 
Territory, in Lat. 47°, Long. 41° west of Washington, where I 
took a nest containing three eggs of this form and an egg of 
Molothrus ater, the Cowbird, on June 18, 1879. This locality 
marks the most westerly point where the latter species has been 
found as yet, I believe. My most westerly record where I found 
the Slate-colored Sparrow breeding, is on the headwaters of the 
Des Chutes or Fall River in Crook County, Oregon, June 13, 
1882. While this bird certainly covers an extensive range during 
the breeding season, it seems to be extremely irregularly dis- 
tributed. I have found it fairly abundant in some sections and 
entirely absent in others, although apparently equally suitable to 
it. Mr. R. Ridgway found it very plentiful in Parley’s Park in 
the Wahsatch Mountains, Utah, and was the first naturalist to 
discover its nest and eggs. According to my own observations it 
is not so much a forest-loving bird as the two preceding forms, 
and seems rather to prefer the willows and rose thickets along 
the streams in the more open country, but is generally most 
abundant close to the foot-hills of the mountains. I have had 
excellent opportunities to observe it during four seasons while sta- 
tioned at Camp Harney, Grant County, Oregon, where I found 
ita common summer resident and took a number of its nests and 
eggs. ‘The Post (now abandoned) was located in the mouth of a 
cafion on the southern slope of one of the spurs of the Blue 
Mountains. A small mountain stream, appropriately named 
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Rattlesnake Creek from the numbers of these amiable reptiles 
found in its vicinity, flowed along the eastside of the Post, and 
sank a couple of miles below on the plain, forming the Harney 
Valley. The banks of this creek were fringed on both sides by 
dense willow and wild rose thickets, amongst which larger trees 
of various species were occasionally interspersed. These thickets 
furnished acceptable homes for the Slate-colored Sparrow, as 
well as for numerous other species, and quite a number of 
them bred right about the houses, in fact they were much more 
abundant for some reason in the immediate vicinity of the Gar- 
rison than at any other locality in that region. Possibly a more 
abundant food supply was found about there, or greater security 
from rapacious birds and mammals, owing to the proximity of the 
Post, may have had something to do with this fact. Here I found 
them quite tame and unsuspicious, much more so than the two 
preceding forms, and I have often seen them hopping around 
amongst the fowls and feeding with them. They usually arrived 
in that vicinity about the last week in March or the first week in 
April, and were amongst the earliest summer visitors to make 
their appearance. The greater part of the day was spent by them 
on the ground, scratching amongst the manure heaps or fallen 
leaves, searching for larvae, small worms, insects, grain, and 
seeds of different kinds. Like the other forms they are quite 
terrestrial in their habits. hey remained till late in October, and 
an occasional specimen was met with in the more sheltered portions 
of Harney Valley, near Malheur Lake, well into November. Opera- 

tions for housekeeping were usually commenced in the latter half 
of May and throughout the beginning of June. I have, however, 

found one nest containing three fresh eggs as early as April 17, 

1877. Some pairs at least, if not all, rear two broods in a season. 

While the female is covering her eggs, the male may frequently 

be heard giving vent to his nuptial song, in the early morning 

and just before sundown. His lay, however, is rather weak and 

of small compass, very much resembling that of Melospiza fusciata 

montana. He delivers it while perched on some small twig, over- 

looking the thicket in which the nest is placed and generally close 

to it. Their usual call note is a repeated ¢2/f, tzip. 

The nests of this form are bulky, but exceedingly well con- 
structed affairs. The material composing the outer body is used 
at least in a very damp, if not in a positively wet state. It is 
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thoroughly welded together in this condition, forming when dry 
a compact, solid structure which will retain its shape perfectly. 
They are rather deep for the small size of the bird, and cup-shaped. 
The finer finishing touches are attended to by the female, which 
fits the material used as the inner lining of the nest carefully in 
its place. As a rule two or three days are consumed in the con- 
struction of a nest, but I have positive evidence, in one instance at 
least, that a pair of these birds built an entirely new nest, and did 
it well too, between sunrise and sunset of the same day, and an 
egg was deposited in it that evening. A nest now before me, 
No. 17,662, National Museum collection, taken by me at Camp 
Harney, Oregon, May 20, 1878, is outwardly constructed of 
various coarse plant fibres, willow bark, and marsh grass, and 
lined with fine grass tops taken from a species of rye grass. 
The outside of the nest is four and a half inches across by four 
inches deep; the inner diameter is two and a half inches, the 
depth two inches. About one third of the nests examined by me 
(some fifty in number), were lined inside with more or less horse- 
hair, and a couple, in addition, with feathers. 

The Slate-colored Sparrow, according to my observations, pre- 
fers to nest in willow thickets, next in dense wild rose bushes, 
and occasionally in a bunch of tall rye grass, but always close to 
water. ‘The nests are generally placed some little distance from 
the ground, rarely at a greater height than three feet, and are 
invariably well hidden. But a single instance came under my 
observation where the nest was placed directly on the ground; in 
this case it was hidden by an overhanging bunch of some species 
of swamp grass. 

The usual number of eggs laid by these birds is four, although 
three are not infrequently found. I found but two nests in fifty 
containing tive eggs, the latter were evidently very uncommonly 
large sets. Incubation, as nearly as I was able to determine, lasts 
from twelve to fourteen days ; both sexes assist. 

The ground color of the majority of the eggs of this form is a 
pale malachite-green, varying to olive buff and pale grayish 
green. The markings vary from burnt umber, chocolate and 
chestnut brown, to Indian and pale heliotrope purple, lilac, and 
lavender gray. Asa rule the spots and blotches are better defined 
in shape and more evenly distributed over the egg than in the 
other forms of this genus, in no case obscuring the ground color 
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completely. The largest egg of the series, comprising 115 speci- 
mens, measures .96 x .68 inch, the smallest .74 x .60 inch. 
This egg, however, is abnormally small, the remaining ones in 
the same set coming fully up to the average size, which is .88 x 
.63 inch. The shape of the eggs of the genus Passered/a is ovate, 
with very little variation in this respect. Comparing the eggs of 
this genus with those of Zonotrichia and Melospiza, to which 
they are most closely allied, it will be found on a critical compari- 
son that, aside from their uniformly larger size as a whole, there 
is also more difference in the coloration and markings than would 
appear to the superficial observer ; in a word, the general pattern 
varies to a considerable extent, and while occasionally sets of 
eggs of these different genera may resemble each other rather 
closely, the greater number show very distinct characteristics of 
their own, which are easily enough noted by the odlogist, but not 
so readily described. 


NOTES ON THE SUMMER BIRDS OF THE RESTI- 
GOUCHE VALLEY, NEW BRUNSWICK. 


BY JOHN BRITTAIN AND PHILIP COX, JR. 


Tue RestiGoucHE River flows easterly through the extreme 
northern part of New Brunswick, and before emptying into the 
Baie des Chaleurs, forms for sixty miles the boundary between 
New Brunswick and Quebec. The greater part of the valley is in 
about latitude 48° N. The country is undulating, in some places 
mountainous, and almost an unbroken forest. Winter is very 
severe ; snow falls to a great depth and lingers until May; while 
chilly east winds, from the icy Gulf, make spring late and cold. 
Summer, however, is warm, except near the sea, where it is 
tempered by cool breezes ; yet the nights, even in July, and far up 
the valley, are occasionally frosty and cold enough to form. ice. 
About 110 miles of the valley, namely from the mouth of a tribu- 
tary called the Wagan, to Campbellton, situated at the head of 
the estuary, were pretty thoroughly investigated, and although the 
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number of species observed is comparatively small, yet it is hoped 
that the record of the occurrence of some may prove of interest to 
the readers of ‘The Auk.’ The observations were made in July, 
1888. 

Merganser americanus. AMERICAN MERGANSER.— Quite common. 
Very destructive to young salmon. 

Totanus solitarius. SoLiTary SANDPIPER.—Rare. 

Actitis macularia. SpoTTeED SANDPIPER.—Not uncommon. 

Bonasa umbellus togata. CANADIAN RuFFED GRousE.— Common. 
Many large broods of young about half-grown were seen. 

Accipiter relox. SHARP-SHINNED HAwk.—Rare. 

Accipiter cooperi. Cooprer’s Hawk.—Common. 

Buteo borealis. RED-TAILED HAwk.—Very rare. 

Halizetus leucocephalus. WHITE-HEADED EAGLE.—Not uncommon. 
A nest was observed in a cliff about two hundred feet above the level of 
the river. 

Pandion haliaétus. AMERICAN OsPREY.—Quite common. 

Bubo virginianus. GreaT HoRNED OwL.—Several young ones just 
on the wing were observed. They were very tame. 

Ceryle alcyon. KINGFISHER.—Very common. 

Dryobates villosus. Harry 

Dryobates pubescens. Downy WoopDPECKER.—Very rare. 

Picoides arcticus. BLACK-BACKED THREE-TOED WooDPECKER.— 
Rare. 

Sphyrapicus varius. YELLOW-BELLIED SAPSUCKER.—Rare. 

Colaptes auratus. FLICKER.—Common around fields. 

Chordeiles virginianus. NiGHTHAWK.—Not common. Only seen in 
the vicinity of old burnt lands and settlements. 

Chetura pelagica. CHIMNEY Swirt.—Common, nesting in trees. 

Tyrannus tyrannus. KiINnGBIRD.—Seen only in the neighborhood ot 
houses near the mouth of the river. Very rare. 

-Contopus borealis. OLIve-sIDED FLycaTcHER.—Common. 

Contopus virens. Woop PEwEE?—From its note thought to be this 
bird. 

Empidonax minimus. Least FLycaATCHER.—Common. 

Cyanocitta cristata. BLUE Jay.—Common. 

Perisoreus canadensis. CANADA JAY.—Not common. 

Corvus americanus. Crow.—Local. 

Scolecophagus carolinus. Rusty GRACKLE.—Rare and local. 

Quiscalus quiscula. BronzED GRACKLE.—Very rare. 

Pinicola enucleator. Pinz GrosBEAK. —This bird has been regarded 
asan exceedingly rare summer resident, some ornithologists even doubt- 
ing that it nests within the limits of the Province. At nearly every 
camping ground, however, and at other points, we either saw or heard it, 
and a few miles below the mouth of the Kedgwick found a nest containing 
one egg and three young. The nest was placed in a crevice of a rock, 
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under a projecting shelf, and was partly concealed by weeds. The loca- 
tion was a cool one, for it was within a few feet of the water, on moist 
rock, and well protected from the sun’s fays. The outside diameter of the 
nest was four inches, inside diameter two and three quarters, and depth 
three. The outer part was made of frayed strips of cedar bark, which 
became finer towards the interior, the latter being lined with fine vege- 
table fibres, runners of Fragaria vesca. No hair or fur, feathers or down, 
could be noticed, nor did the structure evince any great degree of skill 
Enlarge the diameter, wind a few hairs around the inside, daub a little clay 
here and there, and it would be mistaken for a Robin’s nest. We packed 
the egg away in cotton wool until it could be blown, but when examined 
next morning it had already hatched. One male bird was collected. 

Carpodacus purpureus. PurRPLE Fincn.—Common; often met in 
company with the preceding species in the localities mentioned. 

Loxia curvirostra.. AMERICAN CROSSBILL.—Not uncommon. 

Spinus tristis. AMERICAN GOLDFINCH. — Occasionally met with near 
settlements. 

Spinus pinus. Pine Fincu.—This species has heretofore been regard- 
ed as only a casual summer resident, but we found it quite common, 
especially about lumber camps and anglers’ quarters where flocks of ten to 
fifteen were often seen. It is very tame. 

Zonotrichia albicollis. WHITE-THROATED SPARROW.—Abundant. 

Spizella socialis. CHuirpING SpARROw.—Only seen about Campbell- 
ton. 

Junco hyemalis. JuNnco.— Very common. 

Melospiza fasciata. Sonc SpARROw.—Common. 

Melospiza georgiana. Swamp SPARROW.— Rare. 

Chelidon erythrogaster. BARN SwaLLow.—Rare. 

Tachycineta bicolor. TREE SwALLow.—Rare; only in vicinity of 
settlements. 

Clivicola riparia. BANK SwALLow.—A small colony at the the mouth 
of the Kedgwick. 

Ampelis cedrorum, AMERICAN WAxwinc.—Common in places burned 
over a few years ago, where wild cherries and June-berries are to be 
found. 

Vireo olivaceus. REb-EYED VIREO.—Common. 

Vireo solitarius. SoLiITARY VirEo.—Observed at but one point. 

Helminthophila peregrina. TENNESSEE WARBLER.—Very rare. 

Dendroica estiva. YeLLOw WARBLER.—Rare; seen principally in the 
vicinity of settlements. 

Dendroica coronata. YELLOW-RUMPED WARBLER.—Rather common. 

Dendroica maculosa. MAGNOLIA WARBLER.—Quite common. 

Dendroica virens. BLACK-THROATED GREEN WARBLER.—Rare. 

Seiurus aurocapillus. OveNnBIRD.—Quite common. 

Seiurus noveboracensis. Water THRUSH.—Met with frequently. 

Geothlypis philadelphia. MourNING WaRBLER.—Not uncommon in 
the upper part of the valley, but unobserved on the lower river. 
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Geothlypis trichas. MARYLAND YELLOW-THROAT.—Rare. 
Sylvania canadensis. CANADIAN WARBLER.—Occurring occasionally. 
Setophaga ruticilla. RepsTart.—Common. 
Troglodytes hiemalis. WreEN. Abundant locally. 
Sitta canadensis. Rep-BREASTED NUTHATCH.—Quite common, with 
young just on wing. 
Parus atricapillus. BLACK-CAPPED CHICKADEE.—Not uncommon. 
Parus hudsonicus. HupsoniAN CHICKADEE.—Not uncommon. 
Turdus aonalaschke pallasii. THrusH.—Observed every- 
where. 
Merula migratoria. Rosin.—Very common. 


NORTH CAROLINA BIRDS. 


NOTES ON WESTERN 


BY W. A. JEFFRIES AND J. A. JEFFRIES. 


Own the 14th of May, 1888, with the prospect of two weeks to 
ourselves, we arrived at Sylva in Jackson County, North Carolina. 


Sylva is a small settlement on Scott’s Creek, about three miles i 
above its junction with the Tuckasseegee, a tributary of the Ten- - i 
nessee, at an elevation of 2000 feet. The Plott Balsams on the 
north and northeast, rise to 5000 and 6000 feet. King’s Mount- : 
ain, due south, is 3000 feet high. a 

The valleys in the neighborhood are all cleared and planted, " 
usually to corn; grass is a rarity. Heavy timber covers the hill- i 
sides, dotted here and there with clearings, or patches of tall — F 


charred trunks affording good feeding grounds for Colaptes 
auratus and Ceophlaeus pileatus. The life of a hillside farm is 
short, owing to the crude methods of the farmer. The surface of 
the soil is little more than scratched with a ‘bull tongue’ plough ; 
a heavy plough suitable for such work is unknown. This results 4 
in bad washing of the soil, which soon becomes too much gullied . 
for service. i 

On the 14th, immediately after our first futile attempt to make 4 
a meal off native fare, we hired horsé$ and rode for twenty miles, 
going towards the northeast. On this ride we saw two Robins ; 
three Robins only were seen by us below Franklin. We saw also 
several flocks of from six to twenty Spinus tristis; similar flocks 
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were seen for the next ten days. Soon after sundown the temper- 
ature fell rapidly, a sharp frost destroying the newly set apples, 
and killing the entire crop of beans, a staple of the country. 

May 15 we drove down the creek, following the road run- 
ning at the base of the hills to Dillsborough. On the shore of the 
creek in the village a pair of Act¢tis macularia had settled down 
for the summer. Three or four pairs of Zyrannus tyrannus 
were seen in orchards but were not common. 

Thickets along the river bank were well tenanted by Ga/eo- 
scoptes carolinensis. Thryothorus ludovicianus pre-empted 
many of the old willow stumps. Sayornis phoebe seemed to be 
breeding, yet we could not finda nest. Empidonax acadicus, 
Cardinalis cardinalis, and a few Vireo noveboracensis were 
also resident. 

The second growth along the roadside was alive with Vireo 
olivaceus. We believe the total numbers of this species to equal 
that of any found by us; as far as Franklin it was the bird of the 
woods and second growth. Spézella socialis, then breeding, 
was abundant, working well into the woods, where we took sev- 
eral on foggy days, not being able to make certain of our bird 
without. Nearly all specimens were curiously stained below, pre- 
sumably by the reddish soil. Parus carolinensis seemed to be 
the regular form of Chickadee, yet P. atrécapillus was taken on 
May 15, a little below Sylva, on the brushy edge of a hillside cov- 
ered by a second growth of oaks and scattered pines. A few Poli- 
optila caerulea and Dendroica estiva were noted. 

Passing through Dillsborough, our road ran for some distance 
along the Tuckasseegee. Clivicola riparia and Chetura pela- 
gica were abundant. We failed, during our stay, to take a single 
specimen of the Rough-winged Swallow, which, if present, must 
have been rare. On the afternoon of the 15th it began raining 
and continued, with rare intervals of sunshine between heavy 
showers, until May 25. This interfered seriously with our col- 
lecting, driving the birds to shelter and silencing them. 

The flight of warblers did not pass entirely until the rgth. 
Before that date we took Dendroica maculosa, D. striata, D. 
blackburnia, D. dominica, D. virens, and D. estiva (resident). 
D. pennsylvanica was seen but not taken. 

Cuckoos, locally known as ‘rain crows,’ were abundant, C. 
americanus and C. erythrophthalmus being present in seem- 
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ingly equal numbers. C. americanus nested May 23. Their 
notes, in suitable places, could be heard hourly during our stay. 
Myiarchus crinitus, Parus bicolor, Mniotilta varia, Conto- 
pus virens, Setophaga ruticilla, Spizella pusilla, Colinus 
virginianus, Passerina cyanea, were among the common 
forms. Cathartes aura, Corvus americanus, and Trochilus 
colubris were not common. Pipilo erythrophthalmus, much 
disliked by the farmers, showed a decided preference for the 
borders of corn fields. 

Our endeavors to find the Mockingbird were not successful. 
The bird was said to be common ; several times we were told that 
a ‘mocker’ was ina certain place and sang all night. Several 
tramps after the ‘mocker’ proved the bird so called was either a 
Brown Thrasher or a Chat. Men who had lived in Sylva for 
years, moving from the coast, assured us that the ‘gray mocker’ 
had never been seen by them, although the ‘mockingbird’ was 
not rare. 

Our negative evidence on the Wild Turkey would show that al- 
though formerly abundant it is now certainly rare. A man driv- 
ing the year round for a living for over three years, going often as 
far as Highlands, said he had never seen one yet. The capture of 
a Wild Turkey is town talk for six months. At Franklin, though 
assured it was common, we concluded that a single brood only 
was the cause of all the stories we heard. 

Our drives and walks brought to light the following birds: 
Stalia sialis, Turdus fuscescens, Dryobates pubescens, E-mpi- 
donax minimus, Sitta carolinensis, Icterus galbula, and Geoth- 
lypis trichas. 

May 24 we drove to Franklin; the day was hot but beautifully 
clear. Turdus mustelinus, nowhere rare, became abundant as 
we ascended ; several nests were taken on the very edge of the 
road in plain sight of every passer by. 

Leaving Franklin, May 25, on the way to Highlands, we met 
our first Zhryothorus bewickii, and took a female Junco hyemalis 
just outside Franklin, at the roadside; it was alone. This speci- 
men is decidedly brownish above, least so on back of occiput and 
head, most so across shoulders, which contrast distinctly with 
the grayish blue of neck. Franklin is much lower than Highlands, 
where we saw many /Junco hyemalis carolinensis, and took a 
pair. 
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On making sufficient elevation to find Rose-breasted Grosbeaks 
and Robins, a decided increase both of numbers and species at 
any one.spot was easily noticeable. ‘This increase held good until 
a lower level beyond Highlands was reached. 

Vireo solitarius alticola was easily found by its song in the 
open hard woods of the tableland near Highlands, where most of 
our birds were seen, though found also at an elevation approxi- 
mately 500 feet lower as we left the plateau. They proved shy, 
flying from tree-top to tree-top well out of range. A single speci- 
men reminds us strongly of V. cassén¢éé as taken at Santa Bar- 
bara, California. 

At the level of Highlands, exactly such species as Mr. Brew- 
ster has previously mentioned were taken, and none other. Con- 
topus borealis was still on his hemlock-top, and rhododendron 
swamps through which the road was cut proved several times to be 
well filled with Dendroica caerulescens. 

On leaving home our intentions were to go well into or over 
the ‘Smokies,’ but incessant rains and sickness finally drove us 
back to pure water. Few northern digestions could accomplish 
the feat of properly nourishing a man on native fare. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CATALOGUE OF THE BIRDS 
OF KANSAS, WITH NOTES IN REGARD 
TO THEIR HABITS. 


BY N. S. GOSS. 


#Echmophorus occidentalis. WrsTERN GREBE.—For this addition to 
our list, we are indebted to Prof. F. H. Snow, who reports that a young 
male was killed November 3, 1887, on the Kansas River, at Lawrence.* 
The birds are quite common on the northwestern part of the continent, 
breeding in reeds, ponds, and lakes east to northern Dakotaand Manitoba, 
wintering along the Pacific coast south into Lower California, but this 
capture is the first mention that I can find of their appearance east of 
the Rocky Mountains south of their breeding grounds. I have noticed 
this large species at San Diego several times, and in the winter and early 


*See Auk, Vol. V, p. 201, 
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spring of 1882, I had a good opportunity to observe them on the waters 
of Puget Sound. The birds ride the water lightly, and their silky plu- 
mage, slender build, long waving necks and graceful carriage can but 
attract the attention of the most indifferent of observers. Like all of the 
race they are expert swimmers and divers, and can quietly sink out of 
sight in the water without an apparent motion, but their ordinary man- 
ner of diving is to spring forward with a stroke of their feet, almost 
clearing the water and disappearing about three feet from the starting 
point. They are at home on the waves, and itis almost impossible to 
force the birds to take wing, but when in the air they fly with great 
rapidity, with neck and feet stretched out to their full extent, and in 
alighting, often do not attempt to slacken their speed, but strike the water 
with partially closed wings with a force that carries them on the sur- 
face from twenty to forty feet. 

Their nests are usually built on broken down reeds or rushes growing 
in water from two to three feet deep, and made of decayed vegetation 
brought up from the bottom. Eggs, two to five, dull bluish white. A 
set of four eggs collected at Devil’s Lake, Dakota, June 1, 1884, measures 
2.20 X 1.47, 2.26 X 1.47, 2.30 X 1.49, 2.32 X 1.50 inches. In form they vary 
from elliptical ovate to elongate ovate. 

Two sets of eggs, one of four, the other of five, taken by Capt. Charles E. 
Bendire, May 28, 1883, on a marsh in Klamath County, Oregon, average 
2.31 X 1.52. He writes that they often lay seven eggs, and possibly more. 

Oidemia perspicillata. Surr Scorer.—A rare visitant; captured Octo- 
ber 29, 1887, on the Kansas River, above the dam, at Lawrence, by Mr. 
A. L. Bennett of Emporia.* 

This species of Sea Duck is abundant upon both coasts, and during the 
breeding season quite common upon the large northern inland waters; 
breeding from Sitka, Alaska, and the Gulf of St. Lawrence north to the 
Arctic coast. Their food consists largely of shell-fish (the mussel is a favo- 
rite, the shells of which appear to digest as easily as the animal within 
them) and fishes, and various forms of life also help to make up the bill 
of fare. Their flesh is coarse, and rather rank in flavor. The birds are 
at home as well in the surging surf as upon the smoother waters, resting 
and sleeping at night out upon the open waters. They rise from the surface 
in a running, laborious manner, but when fairly on the wing fly rapidly, 
and in stormy weather hug close to the water. While feeding they are 
very active, constantly and rapidly diving one after the other, a continual 
disappearing and popping up. 

Picicorvus columbianus. CLARKE’s NUTCRACKER.—Mr. L. L. Jewell of 
Irving kindly sent me for examination a portion of the skin saved from 
a male bird shot Aug. 13, 1888, by Mr. Chas. Netz near the south line of 
Marshall County. Dr. Cooper met with a straggling pair at Fort Kear- 
ney, Nebraska, and Mr. G. S. Agersborg, a pair in southeastern Dakota, 
but like the Kansas visitor, accidental wanderers. It is seldom found 


*See Auk, Vol. V, p. 202. 
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below an altitude of 4000 feet. This bird has the actions and habits of 
several species. Like the Jays, it is at times noisy and in flocks; and 
when upon the ground it hops about in the same manner. It clings like 
the Woodpeckers to the side of atree while it hunts in old excavations, 
interstices of the bark, etc., for the various forms of life found therein; 
and its flight is similar to theirs. In clasping with its sharp claws the 
cones on the pines, and other coniferous trees, in order to pry with its 
bill for the seeds, it often hangs head downward, swaying back and forth, 
with the ease and movements of the Titmice. It is a very shy bird, and 
at or near its nesting place, silent. 

In May, 187y, my brother found the birds breeding near Fort Garland, 
Colorado; it was too late in the season for their eggs, but in one nest he 
found two young birds; he says the old bird sat very close, only leaving 
when touched by his hand. The nest was built near the end of a hori- 
zontal limb of a pine tree, about ten feet from the ground, in an open, 
conspicuous situation. It was bulky, and coarsely constructed of twigs, 
sticks, strips of bark, rootlets, grass, moss, etc., and very deeply hollowed 
the bird, when on it, showing only part of her bill and tail, the latter point- 
ing almost directly upward. At a distance the nest would have been 
taken for a squirrel’s nest. 

Capt. Charles E. Bendire writes me that inthe month of April, 1876-1878, 
he found in the vicinity of Camp Harney, Oregon, quite a number of 
their nests, similar to the one described above, at a height of from twenty- 
five to seventy-five feet from the ground, a few with eggs, and gives the 
following dimensions of four eggs: 1.30 X .g2, 1.26 X .g5, 1.22 X .95, 
1.20 X .goinches. He says the usualnumber is three; the ground color, 
light grayish green, irregularly spotted and blotched with a deeper shade 
of gray, principally about the larger end; the shape is elongated oval, 
considerably pointed at the smaller end. 

The following birds, taken in the State, were in the Goss Ornithological 
Collection at the time of the publication of my Revised Catalogue. 

Phalenoptilus nuttalli nitidus. FRosTED Poor-wiLL.—A single 
specimen, a female, shot by me at Neosho Falls, September 23, 1881, 
entered as Phalenoptilus nuttalli, has been since identified as this form. 

Grus canadensis. LirrLe Brown CrRAne.—This bird was omitted by 
oversight from the catalogue. It is not uncommon during migration. 


BIRD NOTES FROM LITTLE GULL ISLAND, SUF- 
FOLK CO., N. Y. ; 


BY BASIL HICKS DUTCHER. 


LirtLe Gui IsLANp is a member of the chain of islands that 
extends across the eastern end of Long Island from Orient Point, 
the northeastern extremity of Long Island, to Watch Hill, Rhode 
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Island. It lies between Great Gull and Fisher’s Islands, about 
one fourth of a mile E. N. E. of the former, and four miles W. 
S. W. of the latter. Between Little Gull and Fisher’s Islands 
runs the ‘Race,’ the principal channel for vessels passing into and 
out of the Sound. 

Little Gull is probably one hundred yards long by fifty broad, 
and is composed of coarse gravel overstrewn with large bowlders. 
The light-house, with the dwelling house of the keepers, is built 
on a cylindrical turret of stone, about thirty-five yards in diameter 
and four high. The light is a fixed white light of the second 
order (burning three wicks), and is supplemented in foggy 
weather by a second class steam siren, giving blasts of five seconds 
duration, with intervals of forty seconds. The light is said to be 
visible seventeen miles, and the siren can be heard probably five 
or Six. 

Great Gull Island, situated W. S. W. of Little Gull, as de- 
scribed above. contains some fourteen or fifteen acres, and is 
composed of sand, with a shore line and broad outlying reef of 
rocks. The surface of the island is hilly, having an altitude of 
probably twenty-five feet at its highest point, and is covered by a 
growth of coarse grass, with here and there a small clump of 
bushes. Ina hollow on the north side of the island is a small 
fresh-water swamp, dry and overgrown with cat-tails in the fall. 

Great Gull Island was purchased by the Government to serve 
as a garden for the keepers of the Little Gull Light, but it was so 
overrun with mice that it was useless for that purpose. And now 
its sole use is as a breeding place for Terns and as a convenient and 
suitable spot for credulous people to search for the buried treasures 
of Captain Kidd. 

I secured a specimen of the resident mouse, which proved to be 
a juvenile Arvicola riparius. 


List oF BIRDS OBSERVED AT LITTLE GULL AND GREAT GULL Is- 
LANDS, AuGusT 6-16, 1888. 

1. Stercorarius pomarinus. POMARINE JAEGER, AND 2. Stercorarius 
parasiticus. PARASITIC JAEGER.— These species, taken together, were 
among the most common seen on the trip. From three to ten individuals 
could be seen any day at the fishing grounds, flying around among the 
Terns, chasing them about and compelling them to drop their fish. Every 
day on the ‘slack’ of the tides, when the bluefish bait seemed to be more 
abundant than at other times, the Terns would go over in’ crowds from 
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Great Gull to the ‘Race’ to fish, and though no Jaegers could be seen in 
the air before the arrival of the Terns, no sooner would the latter begin 
to fish than the Jaegers would gather around to pursue_,their regular busi- 
ness of robbery. As soon as a Jaeger would spya Tern witha fish in its 
bill off he would start in pursuit, and dodge and dart as the Tern would, 
the Jaeger was always right in its track, pressing it closer and closer, 
until, despairing of ever eluding its pursuer, the poor Tern would drop 
the fish, which would be caught by the Jaeger before it reached the water. 
Although the Terns were swift and graceful flyers they were no match for 
their larger and more powerful enemies, who, when not engaged in pursu- 
ing the Terns, might sometimes be seen resting singly or in flocks of four 
or five on the surface of the water. 

Chas. B. Field informed me that the Jaegers, or ‘Hawks’, arrived 
about the same time as the bluefish,and stayed as long as the bluefish 
were there, but that he never saw them in the winter. 

When I arrived at Little Gull both Jaegers and Shearwaters were very 
tame indeed, not seeming to pay the least attention to us when we went 
out among them after bluefish: in fact, I was told that a bird of one of 
these species had, a short time before, been knocked down with an oar. 
But after we had shot three or four of them, they seemed to grow wilder. 
The Jaegers while on the wing keep the tail widely spread, in the shape 
of a fan, the long feathers, when the birds have them, being kept close 
together. 

The Jaegers and Shearwaters could be easily distinguished from each 
other by their generally different appearance. 

Two specimens of S. Jomarinus and one of S. parasiticus were secured. 
Their stomachs contained fish-bones. 

3. Sterna hirundo. Common TeRN.—This species was by far the 
most abundant seen on the trip; the number of individuals I should esti- 
mate somewhere around five thousand. They were everywhere, at all 
times, and almost exclusively on the wing; it was a rare occurrence to 
see one at rest, and when one did alight it was almost always on the top 
of some rock, or on the surface of the water, Rest I suppose they did, but 
it must have been at night, since in the daytime, as I have said, they were 
alwaysin motion. The condition of the rocks wouldalso seem to indicate 
that they did roost at night, and that they used the rocks for that purpose, 
as the tops of the largest bowlders were completely covered with the drop- 
pings of the birds. 

The Terns were very jealous of any intruders on Great Gull, no matter 
who they were. The angry birds would congregate in one large flock 
directly above the object of their wrath, and attempt to annoy him by every 
means in their power. They would scream at him, circle around him, 
then poise in the air, set their wings, and come down like a shot, as if to 
transfix him with their bills, then when within a few feet would suddenly 
open their wings and swerve off, only to repeat the performance again 
andagain. While this holds true inevery other instance, in the case of man 
the Terns had learned by sad experience that he was not to be approached 
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without cause, and, unless we should lie still for quite a while in the grass, 
or else shoot a Crow or an unwary and over-confident Tern for a decoy, 
our chances of getting many were not large. This unfortunate habit of 
worrying over whatever came in their way or even over their own dead, 
however, was fatal to them, for if we could by any means bring down one 
bird we could get all the others we cared for, by simply using the first 
bird as a stool. 

Quite a number of nests were found, although not so large a number as 
I judged there would be, after seeing the birds. I suppose, however, that 
some of the birds were the ‘young of the year’ that had learned to 
fly. The nests were all on the west end of the island, none being seenon 
the other end, and but few on the upland. Most of the nests were built of 
the dried grass of the island, some having a few dried reeds mixed in with 
the grass, while those built just at the edge of the bank, where the sand 
was bare of stones, were merely the slightest depressions in the sand; the 
eggs being laid in the sand, I presume, to save the bird the trouble of 
building a nest, as most of the grass nests were among the rocks on the 
shore just above high-water mark. The quantity of material used 
in different nest® varied up to abouta pint. The number of eggs in dif- 
ferent sets was generally from one to four; most of the nests having two or 
three, several one or four, and one, five. The eggs in aset of four, acci- 
dently stepped on, were all perfectly fresh, while some nests found, con- 
tained both young and eggs together. The young, however, seem to stay 
but a short time in the nest, as all those obtained were running around 
and trying to hide among the rocks. Ina nest found containing a young 
bird and an egg, the bird must have been out but a very short time, 
as it was still damp. No eggs were collected on account of the difficulty 
in identifying them. 

The Terns, as far as I know, were never on their nests in the daytime. 
and Chas. B. Field said that he had never seen one sitting, night or day. 
The eggs could not be identified by their coloring either, as they varied 
all the way from white up to a burnt umber, and from having very few 
spots to being almost completely covered with them. One abnormal egg 
had a ground color of light blue. But four or five nests were found on 
the upland, and the ants were at some of these. I should not be surprised if 
ants were the cause of the birds breeding almost exclusively on the shore, 
as there was good building material on the upland, just as handy as that 
on the shore, if not more so. 

4. Sterna dougalli. TeERN.—The ‘Rosettes,’ as the Roseates 
are called at Little Gull, are there considered quite rare; the keepers in- 
forming me that few are ever shot in the course of a season. During my 
stay I noticed but five; only three of which I am absolutely certain were 
Roseates, as I had them in my hands; the other two, however, I feel 
justified in calling Roseates by the extreme purity of their breasts and 
bellies, by the length of their tails, by the darkness of their bills, and by 
the fact that they seemed fully grown in every respect. The habits of the 
Roseates did not differ, so far as I could see, from those of the Common 
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Terns, nor was there any separate colony of nests that might have be- 
longed to the Roseates ; all the birds seemed to nest together without discri- 
mination as to kind. I set snares on several nests in the hope of catching 
the birds alive and so identifying the eggs, but was unsuccessful in every 
case. The snares, which were nooses made of thread, would be found in 
the morning beaten down; whether this was done accidently or purposely 
by the birds I do not know; but it seems to me most likely that the 
Terns unwittingly pushed down the nooses with their feet as they settled 
on their nests. In the eighty-six nests examined, and there were prob- 
ably over double that number on the island, the eggs all differed in such 
an endless variety of colors, that the Roseates’ eggs could not be distin- 
guished from those of the Common Tern. 

But two specimens were secured. 

5. Puffinus borealis. Cory’s SHEARWATER.— But two individuals of 
this species were noted, one of which was secured. The Shearwaters 
seemed always to keep in company with the Jaegers, and to be engaged in 
the same occupation,—that of robbing the Terns. In fact their habits all 
through were much the same as those of the Jaegers, although I cannot 
say positively that I ever saw one alight on the surface of the water. Speak- 
ing of the Jaegers and Shearwaters collectively, Chas. B. Field said that 
they stayed while the bluefish were there, but as he had not before dis- 
tinguished one species from the other, he could not be certain whether 
only one stayed, or whether both remained. It is probable, however, that 
both remain all summer. The stomach of the specimen secured con- 
tained only fish bones. 

6. Oceanodroma leucorhoa, or 

7. Oceanites oceanicus. Lracn’s or WILson’s PETREL.—Petrels, one 
or both of these species, were very common in the ‘Race,’ or anywhere at 
some distance trom land. But two individuals were noted near Little 
Gull, while farther to the north, out in the roadstead, they were very com- 
mon, and rather wild. Most of those seen while I was crossing over to 
New London seemed to be feeding, and to be working westward at the 
same time.* 

8. Ereunetes pusillus. S&MIPALMATED SANDPIPER.—An individual of 
this species was picked up dead at the foot of the tower on August 8, hav- 
ing killed itself against the Light during the night. Before I was ready to 
skin it the insects instituted a prior claim on the body, so the skin was not 
preserved. This individual was the only one seen on the trip. 

g. Actitismacularia. SpotTTeED SANDPIPER.—The ‘Tip-ups’ were very 
numerous, continually feeding around the shores of both islands, and at 
low tide flying along from rock to rock, stopping a moment on the top of 
each to pick up insects. I was informed that they bred on Great Gull, 
Chas. B. Field showing me a place where he found a nest in the earlier 
part of the season. 


*Later.—Aug. 17.—Chas. B. Field secured and gave me a Petrel that proved to be the 
last-named of these species, thus warranting what has been said above to be true of 
Wilson's, if not of Leach’s Petrel. 
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10. Arenariainterpres. TURNSTONE.—Flocks of these birds could be 
seen at almost any time flying around the islands, and alighting on the 
rocks to feed. They seemed to prefer the larger rocks to the shore, and 
especially those that werein the water. So common were the Turnstones 
on Great Gull that the Terns did not seem to pay the least attention to 
them. I presume the Terns had learned that the Turnstone. unlike al- 
most every other visitor, did not go for the purpose of killing them or 
their young, or of robbing them of their eggs. Two specimens shot 
proved to be so fatas to render good skins impossible; in fact a few hours 
after they were killed the feathers of the breasts of both birds were matted 
with oil. The keepers at Little Gull consider these birds very pooreating, 
so never kill them for food. 

11. Circus hudsonius. Marsn Hawk.— A single specimen was seen 
and secured on Great Gull, August 12. The bird was first flushed from the 
swamp, where he had probably been feeding. As we had no guns with us 
when he was first flushed, we left him undisturbed, but returned later in 
the day better prepared. As we approached the island a large flock of 
Terns were observed hovering over a small depression near the summit. 
We very cautiously approached the spot around which the Terns were fly- 
ing, suspecting that they were worrying the Hawk. This conjecture 
proved true, but the bird was so engaged in feeding, or was so intimidated 
by the Terns, that he did not rise until we were within twenty feet of him; 
and then flew off very slowly, keeping within afew feet of the ground. 
Some cold lead, however, soon put an end to his career. In the stomach 
I found the remains of a mouse and of a Yellow Warbler. This Hawk is 
known at Little Gull as the ‘Mouse Hawk.’ 

12. Pandion haliaétus carolinensis. AMERICAN OspREy.— Several 
individuals of this species were seen in Gardiner’s Bay. while we were 
en route for Little Gull; and one or two were seen fishing around that 
island. It was the exception rather than the rule, however, to see them 
so far out; they seem to prefer to stay nearer the main land. 

13. Ceryle alcyon. BELTED KINGFISHER.—Chas. B. Field informed 
me that he saw one around Little Gull early on the morning of August 12. 

14. Corvus americanus. AMERICAN Crow.—Four unlucky Crows 
some time in the spring before the Terns arrived, decided to take up their 
residence on Great Gull Island. By what motives they were actuated I 
do not know. It might have been that they came in search of food, or they 
might have been seeking solitude. Ifthe first conjecture be true they must 
have gotten plenty of that that they sought; for the island was well 
stocked with the eggs and young of the Terns. If the last conjecture be 
true they were sadly disappointed, for no sooner had the Terns arrived 
than they fell on the Crows and persecuted them relentlessly until we put 
an end to their misery. Leave the island they could not, for did one at- 
tempt to rise a horde of Terns was at him almost before he had risen above 
the grass, and screaming, diving,and dashing at the unfortunate bird, 
would soon drive him back to the earth again, and then, as if not content 
with that, would continue to worry him long after he had settled down. 
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The Crows were in a sorry plight indeed, for the Terns, not satisfied with 
worrying their victims at a distance, even went so far as to peck out the 
poor birds’ feathers; and between the exuvie that the Terns had dropped 
upon them, and the light patches where the feathers had been picked out, 
the Crows presented a rather mottled appearance. From the upper 
mandible of one Crow a piece of the sheath and bone, half an inch long 
andan eighth deep, had been gouged out. undoubtedly by the lower 
mandible of a Tern. This incessant persecution had rendered the Crows 
so tame that we could always approach to within twenty-five feet of them 
before they would fly. And Chas. B. Field told me that on one occasion 
he caught one in his hand, the bird preferring rather to be caught by the 
man than to be chased by the Terns. 

15. Ammodramus maritimus. SeAsIDE SPARROW.—An individual of 
this species was found onthe concrete, August 7, having struck the tower 
the night before. 

16. Melospiza fasciata. SONG SPARROW.—This species was quite com- 
mon on Great Gull, and could frequently be heard singing. It seemed to 
prefer the swamp and its immediate vicinity to the more elevated parts of 
the island. Onespecimen was shot from some bushes around the edge of 
the marsh. 

Chelidon erythrogaster. BArkN SwALLow.—Almost every day 
while Iwas at Little Gull Island flocks of these birds could be seen on 
their southward migration. These birds and those of the succeeding 
species seemed, in their flight, to follow the line of the islands, from the 
mainland to Fisher’s Island, from Fisher's to Little Gull, Little Gull to 
Great Gull, Great Gull to Plum, and so to Long Island. 

18. Tachycineta bicolor. TREE SwALLow.—All that has been said of 
the preceding species will apply also to this. 

tg. Clivicola riparia. BANK SwALLow.—Although no birds of this 
species were seen, Chas. B. Field said that they had bred abundantly on 
Great Gull earlier in the season,—a statement that was well verified by the 
large number of holes in the sand banks that overlooked the shores of the 
island. Mr. Field also said that about as soon as the Swallows had dug 
out their homes, some folks, who should have been better employed, came 
over from Connecticut and amused themselves by digging out the ifdles 
that the Swallows had made, thus compelling the birds to excavate new 
ones. 

20. Mnhiotilta varia. BLACK-AND-WHITE WARBLER. —A bird belong- 
ing to this species was picked up from the concrete August 9, having 
committed suicide against the tower the night before. 

20. Dendroica estiva. YELLOW WARBLER.—Standing on the concrete 
at the foot of the tower on foggy nights and looking upward, we could see 
around the lantern a broad halo of light, probably one hundred feet in 
diameter. Outside of this halo was totaldarkness. This phenomenon, 
I presume, was caused by the reflection and refraction of the light by the 
minute particles of water in the vicinity of the lantern; and the darkness 
beyond was due to the fact that very little, if any, of the small portion of 
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light that penetrated beyond the fifty-foot limit reached the eye. The mi- 
gration, which had just begun when [ arrived, could be splendidly observed 
by means of this patch of light. The birds could be seen flying to and 
fro in all directions, generally keeping within the ring, as if reluctant to 
leave the region of light and go into the darkness beyond. Although it 
would be an easy thing to distinguish the different families from each other 
in the strong light of the lantern, it would take a good deal of practice to 
tell the species apart. One species, however, was easily distinguishable 
as the birds flew back and forth,—the Yellow Warbler. It was, indeed, a 
pretty sight to see these birds flitting around, their yellow breasts and 
bellies illumined by the rays from the lantern. [| identified but one other 
species in the halo, the Redstart. Chas. B. Field said, however, that he 
could sometimes in the migrations distinguish Robins and Catbirds. He 
also remarked that in the fall migration all the birds struck ontheW. S. W. 
side of the lantern, instead of on the E. N. E., as it might be supposed 
they would. All the birds that were picked up from the concrete were also 
on the W. S. W. side of the tower, showing that they very probably struck 
onthatside. In the morning after every cloudy night, various Warblers. 
that had either been weakened by striking and had not the strength to go 
on, or had been caught by daylight and stopped to feed, would be seen 
flying around the shores of the island. Three species were thus observed, 
Black-and-white Warblers, Yellow Warblers, and Redstarts, of which the 
second species was most common. In fact the Yellow Warblers were seen 
on both Great Gull and Little Gull Islands. But few birds of any kind 
struck during my stay, probably because, although a number of the nights 
were foggy, none were stormy. 

22. Setophagaruticilla. AMERICAN RepsTArtT.—As remarked in the 
preceding note, one individual was observed flying around the light 
Another was shot while it was feeding around the shores of Little Gul 
on the morning of the 8th. 

23. Merula migratoria. AMERICAN RosBin.—While after Terns one 
day, on Great Gull, Chas. B. Field saw a Robin, and although I did not 
see the bird myselfI place perfect faith in his identification. He also in- 
formed me that Robins sometimes struck the light. 


BIRD NOTES FROM LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK. 
BY WILLIAM DUTCHER. 


1. Oceanodroma leucorhoa. LEACH’s PETREL. —Three Petrels are in- 
cluded in Giraud’s Long Island list, as follows: Wilson’s, Fork- 
tailed, and the Least, the two latter being now known as Leach’s and the 
Stormy Petrel. Mr. Lawrence included these, and added the Tropical 
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Fulmar, now known as the Black-capped Petrel, a straggler of this 
species having been taken at Quogue, L. I., in 1850.* That the Stormy 
Petrel (Procellaria pelagica) was included on insufficient grounds is in- 
dicated by our present knowledge of its distribution. The general re- 
semblance to each other of the three species of this family included by 
Mr. Giraud in his list is so great, and as they are not usually found near 
the shore, it is not strange that they have been confounded in the earlier 
records. Myr. Giraud considered Leach’s Petrel rare, as he records it in 
the following words: ‘‘Is of rare occurrence on the shores of Long 
Island.” ¢ The only specimen of this species that I have been able to 
procure, thus far, is a male, which struck Fire Island Light on the night 
of May 4, 1888, between the hours of 1o Pp. M. and 2A. mM. The weather 
was thick, with a brisk southwest wind. 

2. Oceanites oceanicus. WILSON’s PeTREL.—Of this species Mr. Giraud 
says: ‘*‘Are not uncommon off Sandy Hook, within sight of land, and 
occasionally stragglers are seen coasting along the shores of Long 
Island.”{ Petrels are not uncommon off the Long Island coast during the 
summer months, and that they are mostly of this species I am led to 
believe from the present evidence. Gunners and baymen on the south 
side tell me that they have seen Petrels off shore while bluefishing, but 
that they rarely see them near the surf line, or on the bays, except after 
very heavy blows. A letter written by Mr. W. L. Breese, § who owns and 
resides on an extensive estate called Timber Point, near Islip, L. I., 
proves that they are sometimes found in Great South Bay. In a com- 
munication to Dr. A. K. Fisher, June 25, 1888, he says: ‘‘I] saw a flock of 
about twenty-five Petrels in the bay, this week, the only ones I have ever 
seen down here. I do not know what they were doing here so late in the 
season and so far up the bay.”|| July 20, 1888, Mr. N. T. Lawrence, 
B. H. Dutcher, and the writer sailed through Rockaway Inlet in a bluefish 
smack, for the purpose of ascertaining what Petrels, if any, were to be 
found off Rockaway Beach and Coney Island. We went out on the last 
of a strong ebb tide and with a very light breeze, that hardly filled our 
gapping sail. When about a mile off shore we saw a single Petrel, which 
passed us out of gunshot, flying parallel with the shore. Ina short time 
this or another individual passed us going in an opposite direction. Until 
we were nearly two miles off shore we saw single individuals at short 
intervals, always just skimming the tops of the long ground-swells, appar- 
ently in search of food. When about two and one half miles off shore, 
we changed our course and sailed parallel with the beach; almost imper- 
ceptibly the Petrels became more numerous. We would see a pair flying 
in company, or a small flock of six or eight scattered in an irregular but 


* Ann. Lyc. Nat. Hist., Vol. V, p. 220. 
t Birds of Long Island, p. 372. 

tlbid., p. 371. 

{Deceased since this was written, See Auk, Vol. V1, p.81. 

|| About eight miles northeast from Fire Island Inlet and near the main land. 
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following manner. Sometimes one or two would rest for a moment on 
the water, floating buoyantly, like a tossing cork. Where the ebbing tide 
made slick, greasy looking streaks on the water, and alsoin eddies where 
drift and floatage gathered, these birds seemed most fond of congregating, 
evidently for the particles of food they there found. We remained on the 
ocean about three hours, when the gathering wind and clouds warned us 
to return to the more quiet waters of the bay. While the wind was light 
the Petrels were quite shy and would rarely come within gunshot, but as 
the breeze became stronger and the water rougher, they seemed to lose 
their fear of our boat and we could sai! within gunshot without difficulty. 
Six specimens were secured, all proving to be of this species. Many more 
could have been shot, but unfortunately we were without a landing-net 
and so could not recover them. While returning to the beach we saw 
them in gradually lessening numbers, the last one being just inside the 
mouth of the inlet. While feeding, their movements were extremely 
graceful. On finding floating matter they would hover over it, dropping 
their feet to the water and apparently patting it, and, with partially ex- 
tended wings, bend their necks so that their bills would point downwards 
ata right angle to the body. During the early part of August, Petrels 
were common at the entrance to Long Island Sound, as per report of 
Basil Hicks Dutcher ;* the onlyone he secured was of this species. That 
they sometimes wander westward through the Sound is established by the 
recoid made by Robert B. Lawrence, of one taken near Sands Point, 
Queens Co., August 7, 1881.+ 

3. Phalacrocorax carbo. CorMorANT.—September 24, 1888, I received 
in the flesh a magnificent specimen of this species from Chas. B. Field, 
who had shot it two days previously near the Little Gull Island Light. 
He subsequently wrote to me in answer to inquiries, ‘‘There were two of 
them, both alike. We have a much smaller kind, all black. I often see 
the large kind, both alone and with the smaller black ones. I do not 
know that I have ever seen a flock without a few of the large ones (like 
specimen sent) with them. I have seen in one day, perhaps thirty of the 
large ones, but they are not so plenty as the small ones. Both kinds are 
very wild and hard to get at.” With the aid of observations which Mr. 
Field has promised to make in the future, and the specimens he hopes to 
procure of both the Cormorants credited to Long Island, I trust soon to 
be able to define their status in that district. 

4. Anas boschas + obscura. Hysrip.—March 17, 1888, Andrew Chi- 
chester, a professional South Bay gunner and bayman, sent to me from 
Amityville, Suffolk Co., the above-indicated very beautiful hybrid. His 
letter accompanying it I give in full: ‘‘I send you a Duck different from 
anything I ever saw in my experience as a gunner. It looks to me likea 
mongrel, half Mallard and half Black Duck. It was in a flock of five, I 
think. They came in wide, so I only shot at the one, and I did not see 


*See antea, p. 128, 
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hat it was different from a common Black Duck until I picked it up, so I 
cannot tell whether the remainder of the flock were similar to it or not.” 
Mr. F. M. Chapman has kindly prepared the following description of this 
hybrid for record. ‘‘In the male hybrid between doschas and obscura 
there is, on the whole, a fairly equal division of the characters of both 
parents; the crown, hind-neck, and nape areas in dboschas; the sides of 
the head, the throat, and neck resemble more those of odscura, but there 
is a wash of green on the first named region, and the chin is blackish. 
The lesser and median wing-coverts and tertials are similar to those of 
boschas, while the speculum is that of odscura, with the terminal border 
of white more as in doschas. The upper and lower tail-coverts resemble 
those of doschas, but the tail differs very slightly from that of obscura. 
Below the ground work is nearly as in obscura, but there is a suffusion of 
chestnut over the entire breast.” 

5. Histrionicus histrionicus. HARLEQUIN DucK.—Since my previous 
records* of this species, one other specimen has come to my notice. Dr. 
Wm. M. Smith, Health Officer of the Port of New York, has in his pos 
session a mounted specimen which was shot during the winter of 1887-88, 
in the vicinity of Swinburne Island, Lower Bay, New York Harbor, by 
one of the hospital employees stationed there. It was alone when secured. 

6. Crymophilus fulicarius. Rep PHALAROpE.—Capt. Scott, early in 
September, 1886, found on the beach at Montauk a specimen of this species, 
dead. The skin was sent to me for identification with the statement that, 
‘*The bird is rare here.” No other records were obtained until October 
22, 1888, when Mr. William L. Baker, one of the crew of the Ditch Plain 
Life Saving Station, near Montauk Point, sent to me, in the flesh, a male 
Northern Phalarope, and a female Red Phalarope, with the follow- 
ing very interesting letter: ‘‘October 22, Montauk, Long Island. You will 
find enclosed two birds which I killed while they were feeding in the surf 
abreast of this station. I wish to know what they are, as I have never 
seen any like them before. They came here about ten days ago. They 
are the most graceful little fellows on the water that I ever saw, and they 
seem to be experienced surfmen, for the surf seems to be their home 
altogether.”” Subsequently he wrote: ‘‘There were four of them, two large 
and two small ones. Both of the latter and one of the former were killed. 
The fourth one remained about an hour and then disappeared. There 
are men who have been at this station for the past twelve years; I have 
been here nine years, and we do not remember seeing any such birds on 
Montauk before.” Mr. Giraud remarks of them: ‘‘This is another species 
with which our acquaintance is very limited. The specimen now before 
me was shot on the beach at ‘Quogue,’ and I have seen a few others that 
were procured in that vicinity. 

7. Phalaropuslobatus. NortHeERN PHALAROPE.—Since my last record 
of this species in May, 1884, 1 have obtained a number of records and 

* Auk, Vol. IIT, p. 434. 
+Birds of Long Island, p. 245. 
tAuk, Vol. III, p. 436. 
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also specimens, both in spring and fall, all from Montauk Point, the ex- 
treme southeastern end of Long Island. It would seem from this fact 
that these Phalaropes do not, in migrating, follow the outline of the coast, 
as most of the Limicole of Long Island do, but in coming northward in 
the spring leave the coast in the neighborhood of Delaware or lower New 
Jersey and by taking a northeasterly route reach Cape Cod. During the 
southward migration the reverse obtains. A few only of the great body 
of these migrants approach the land, even at Montauk, except in case of 
heavy and adverse winds. September 3, 1886, three individuals struck 
Montauk Point Light, one of which was sent to me by the keeper, Captain 
J. G. Scott. He informed me that there were about twenty of the same 
kind of birds about the light and that some of the same species were seen 
on the beach the next day. He stated they are not uncommon in 
August and September. May 5, 1888, two specimens were sent to me 
by Captain Scott. He reported about fifty around the light when these 
struck, and that there were ‘‘Lots of them hovering about the light from 
midnight to four A. M.” Captain Scott thought these a new species, as he 
had not before seen them in their spring plumage, and consequently did 
not recognize them as the same species of ‘web-footed snipe’ that he had 
seen, not uncommonly, in the fall of the year. Both of the specimens 
sent to me were females in very high plumage. ‘The ova in both were 
very small. May 29, 1888, three additional specimens were sent to me 
from Montauk, which struck the tower that night, during a fog, with an 
east wind. There were about twenty in the flock. The specimens were 
all males, but were not in such high plumage as the females that were 
migrating nearly a month in advance of them. That they were adult 
birds and would have bred was indicated by the testes, which were about 
fully developed. August 13, 1888, the return migration had commenced, 
as three out of a flock struck the same light at 3 A. M. and just in advance 
of a southeast storm which commenced shortly after. 

The specimen taken October 22, 1888, by Mr. Baker, is the latest sea- 
sonal record that Ihave. How much longer this pair would have remained 
it is hard to conjecture, but it is fair to suppose that if the food supply 
continued satisfactory to them, only a marked and unfavorable change in 
the weather would have hurried them on their southward journey. The 
status of this Phalarope on Long Island may be briefly described as fol- 
lows: In the spring, rather rare except when driven shoreward by storms. 
In the fall, not uncommon in the eastern and middle south shore, and 
rare at the western end of the Island. On the Sound side of the Island I 
have only one record,—of one which was caught alive by the keeper of 
Little Gull Island Light, some years since.* 

Mr. Giraud says of them :t ‘‘With us, it is seldom observed. The last 


* An additional Sound record may be found in Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, Vol. V, p. 117 
of one taken Sept. 29, 1879, at Flushing, Queens Co., by C. A. Willets, the record 
being made by Robert Lawrence. 

+ Birds of Long Island, pp. 248, 249. 
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individual that I met with, I came upon while engaged in shooting Terns 
on the inner beach, in the latter part of June. I observed it ata distance 
in company with a party of small Sandpipers, which I was scrutinizing 
through a glass that always accompanies me in my collecting tours. 
Appearing longer than its associates, and too small for the Yellow-shanks, 
or other familiar species of which we have spoken,I immediately set 
about ascertaining to what species it belonged--and as I advanced, was 
much pleased to find that an opportunity offered to secure another specimen 
ofone of the rarest of our birds. It was very gentle, and seemed to have no 
disposition to take wing, although I had arrived quite near. It wasstand- 
ing in a shallow pool of water, and during my observations remained in 
a listless attitude, scarcely changing its position until alarmed by the ex- 
plosion of the cap of the first barrel of my gun, which missed fire—when it 
sprung up, uttering a low whistling note; and while passing slowly from 
me, with the other barrel I secured it, On dissection it proved to be a male, 
and from its plumage I considered it the young of the year. In its stomach 
I found particles of shells and sand.” Mr. Giraud’s inference that the speci- 
men in question was of the ‘“‘young of the year” seems hardly correct in 
view of the fact that the date he gives is ‘‘the latter part of June.” It is 
probable that it was a more than usually dull plumaged adult male bird. 

8. Tryngites subruficollis. Burr-BREASTED SANDPIPER.— Mr. Giraud 
considered this species on Long Island, as ‘‘Nota very common bird, though 
its occurrence is by no means unusual. Almost every season a few are 
observed along the southern shores of Long Island, and during autumn we 
occasionally find it in our markets stripped of its feathers, and exposed 
for sale along with the Pectoral Sandpiper.”* My first specimen of this 
Sandpiper was not secured until August 28, of this year (1888), when one 
was presented to me by Mr. Frank M. Lawrence of Mastic, Suffolk Co. 
He subsequently wrote: ‘‘It was shot by a lad who sent it to me to iden- 
tify, and as it was a strange bird to me I forwarded it to you. He shot it 
on the meadows on the north side of the bay. It was alone.” The only 
other specimen of this species that has come under my personal observa- 
tion was one shot by Capt. W. N. Lane, in midsummer some twelve 
years since. It was presented to Mr. George Lawrence Nicholas and is 
now, I believe, in the Princeton College collection. Other late records 
for Long Island have been made by Mr. N. T. Lawrencet and Mr. DeL. 
Berier.{ 

g. Picoides arcticus. ARrcTIC THREE-TOED WooprecKEeR. — While 
on a visit to Sag Harbor, Suffolk Co., partially for the purpose of orni- 
thological research, I visited the taxidermic studio of Messrs. Lucas and 
Buck. While looking through their stock of skins and mounted birds I 
found a specimen of this species. Neither Mr, Lucas nor Mr. Buck could 
remember from whom they had received it, as large numbers of birds in 


* Birds of Long Island, p. 231. 
+ Forest and Stream, Vol. X, p. 235. 
} Bull. Nutt. Orn, Club, Vol. VI, p. 126. 
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the flesh are sent to them from the surrounding country, of which they 
keep no record. Mr. Lucas was very positive, however, that it had been 
received in the flesh, from Long Island, during the winter of 1887-88. 
His reasons for his belief were that he knew from the make-up of the skin 
and the material used in its preparation, that it was his own handiwork. 
Furthermore, he said, his firm never received any birds or skins other 
than from Long Island. He was almost certain that they had had this 
species of Woodpecker before. The specimen is now in my collection, No. 
1028. This record adds a new member of the order Pici to the Long 
Island list, it not being included in the lists of either Messrs. Giraud or 
Lawrence. 

10. Contopus borealis. OLive-sip—ep FLycarcnHer. — During the 
night of August 19, 1888, an individual of this species struck Fire Island 
Light and was sent to me by Mr. John G. Skipworth, 1st Asst. Keeper, 
with forty-two other birds of various kincs. Wind west, rather squally, 
with rain and fog. This makes the third specimen to be recorded from 
Long Island, the prior records having been made by Mr. N. T. Lawrence* 
and Mr. DeL. Berier.t 

My correspondent, Mr. A. H. Helme, of Miller’s Place, Suffolk Co 
who is well known to very many members of the Union, tells me that he 
has seen this Flycatcher on Long Island but has never taken a specimen. 

11. Calcarius lapponicus. LAPLAND LonGspur.—Mr. John Hendrick- 
on shot one October 18, 1888, at Long Island City. He informs me that 
it was alone, and was secured as it flew up from among some weeds 
growing on the edge of a drain. From the fact that Horned Larks (Of¢o- 
coris alpestris) were first seen that day, he thinks it not unlikely that the 
Longspur had migrated southward in their company. This is the earli- 
est autumn date of which I have any record. 

12. Spiza americana. DickcisseL.— At the time when Mr. Giraud 
was collecting data for his list of Long Island birds, the Black-throated 
Bunting must have been a not uncommon bird. This is the only infer- 
ence that can be drawn from his statement: ‘‘About the middle of May 
the Black-throated Bunting arrives on Long Island from the South. It 
prefers the grain, grass and clover fields, where it continues its oft- 
repeated chirrup until the early part of August, then becoming silent. In 
the early part of September it migrates southward.”} The Lawrence col- 
lection contains a male anda female specimen from Long Island. Mr 
Helme, of Miller’s Place, was so fortunate as to secure two specimens 
this fall, both of which he considered migrants. They were also the first 
that he had ever shot on Long Island. The first one, a young male, was 
secured September 29, and the second was taken October 10. Mr. Helme 


* Forest and Stream, Vol. X, p. 235. 

+ Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, Vol. V, p. 46. The specimen recorded by Mr.N. T. Law- 
rence in ‘Forest and Stream’ was subsequently recorded by Mr. Robert Lawrence 
in Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, Vol. V, p. 116. 

{Birds of Long Island, p. 100, 1844. 
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was crossing the field in which he obtained the specimen September 29 
when he saw what he supposed were three individuals of this species. 
They, however, flew before he had a chance to secure either of them. He 
returned to the same field about noon and flushed one which was in com- 
pany with some Song Sparrows. It flew into an apple tree when he 
secured it. It proved to be a male, and the exact counterpart of the one 
first shot. The above are the only Long Island records that I am cogni- 
zant of since the Giraud and Lawrence lists were published. 

13. Lanius ludovicianus. LoGGERHEAD SHRIKE.—The first record of 
this species on Long Island was made by Mr. N. T. Lawrence in 1878.* 
No other records have been made since, that Iam aware of. I have the 
pleasure of adding a second record; a male, young of the year, taken 
August 28, 1888, at Springs, Suffolk Co. It was sent to mein the flesh 
by a correspondent, Mr. Daniel D. Parsons, who occasionally sends me 
birds, especially those that are new or strange to him. His letter of trans 
mittal stated that the Shrike ‘‘was alone, and was shot from the highest 
branch of an apple tree, in the middle of a field. I never saw one like it 
before.” From the date of capture, and also from the locality—near the 
extreme eastern part of the Island—it is probable that this specimen was 
bred on Long Island or in the adjoining State of Connecticut. 

14. Helminthophila peregrina. TENNESSEE WARBLER.—This species 
was introduced into the Long Island list by Mr. George N. Lawrence.t 
In his collection, now in the American Museum of Natural History, New 
York City, there is one specimen, a male, from Long Island. Since the 
above I can find no other records from that locality. I have had the pleas- 
ure of adding to my collection four specimens from Long Island, from 
the lighthouses. 


Sept. 23, 1887. Sex ? Fire Island Light. Wind, N.N. E., very fresh; 
partly cloudy. 
Sept. 1, 1888. Sex @ Fire Island Light. Wind, N. W., light; cloudy. 


@ Montauk Point Light. “ N. E., moderate; 
cloudy. 


15. Dendroica castanea. BAyY-BREASTED WARBLER.—Mr. Giraud 
said of it: ‘*The Bay-breasted Warbler is among the last of the Genus 
that arrives among usin spring. During some seasons it occurs in con- 
siderable numbers, but in general it is by no means plentiful.”{ The 
Lawrence collection contains two examples, a male and a female, from 
Long Island. Mr. A. H. Helme, who is an indefatigable and very care- 
ful collector, kindly permits me to record the specimens of this species 
that he has taken at Miller’s Place, Suffolk Co., since he has been collect- 
ing. May 29, 1882,a male; May 16, 1884,a male; September 12, 1888, 
one, sex not given. September 14, 1888, he was sure he saw another, but 


*Forest and Stream, Vol. X, p. 235. 
tAnn. Lyc. Nat. Hist., Vol. VIII, p. 284, 1866. 
{Birds of Long Island, p. 62. 
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it was not secured, and on the 29th of the same month he secured one 
making his second specimen for this fall. I have never met with it in 
any of my collecting trips, nor has my son, nor have I ever found a light, 
house specimen, although I have received and examined carefully hun- 
dreds of Warblers from the lights during the past few years. 

16. Geothlypis formosa. Kentucky WARBLER.— Mr. Giraud says: 
**The specimen in my possession was shot in the woods at Raynor South, 
—and a few others have been procured in the same section. On no other 
part of the Island have I observed it, and I consider it with usa very 
scarce species.”* In the Lawrence collection in the American Museum, 
there is one specimen, a male, labelled, ‘‘Raynor South, May 18, 1834.” 
Since the lists of Giraud and Lawrence were published no other record 
has been made; therefore, it gives me pleasure to record a specimen, a 
male, which was sent to me by Mr. Skipworth from Fire Island Light, 
where it struck during the night of August 19, 1888; wind west, squally, 
with rain and fog. 

Sylvania mitrata. HoopEp WARBLER.— ‘‘With us, the Hooded 
Flycatching Warbler is not abundant” is the note of Giraud.f In the 
Lawrence collection in the American Museum, there is but one speci- 
men, a male, from Long Island. The only specimen that I have in my 
collection, and also my only record from Long Island, is of one that 
struck Fire Island Light, during the night of September 1, 1888. Wind, 
N. W., light; cloudy. 


GRAPHIC REPRESENTATION OF BIRD MIGRA- 
TION. 


BY WITMER STONE. 


Every ONE interested in bird migration no doubt notices the 
steady increase in species and individuals as the spring advances, 
the number reaching its maximum some time in May, and then 
falling off and becoming uniform during the early summer when 
the birds have completed their migrations and are busy building 
their nests and rearing their young. Again in the latter part of 
summer the number increases, reaches its maximum in Septem- 
ber, and then steadily decreases until winter, when the mini- 
wum is reached. 


*Birds of Long Island, p. 50. 
tIbid., p. 42 
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I have always desired to collect sufficient data to form some 
definite idea of this rate of increase and decrease during the 
different seasons of the year; and for some years past have con- 
ducted observations chiefly with this end in view. To estimate 
the number of individual birds in a given locality at any time, 
especially during the migrations, is wellnigh impossible, and 
therefore the only investigations that could be carried on were 
with regard to the number of species. Living in a locality fav- 
orable for ornithological investigations I have noted for several 
years the species of birds seen on each day from January to June 
inclusive, and, with the assistance of several others interested in 
the subject, have accumulated a considerable amount of data. 
On some days in winter no birds were observed at all,—the En- 
glish Sparrow of course excepted—on other days perhaps only a 
Snowbird or a Crow was recorded. In spring, too, on rainy days 
the number of species noted was very small, while on clear days 
when the migration was at its height upwards of fifty species 
were sometimes recorded on a single morning. Similar observa- 
tions were carried on in the fall, but owing to the difficulty in 
recognizing many species at that season on account of the thick 
foliage of the trees, the results were much less accurate and there- 
fore less interesting. 

While I said above that an estimate of the number of individ- 
uals was hardly possible, this is perhaps not strictly the case. 
For, as the number of individuals of a given species increases, 
the probability of seeing that species every day increases, and 
hence by taking an average of the number of species seen per 
day for each consecutive week, the results obtained must show an 
increase in regard to individuals as well as species. Moreover, 
the comparison of the total number of species seen in each con- 
secutive week would show the increase in regard to species alone. 

After noting the dates of arrival and departure of each species 
seen during the year, the result may be represented as in Fig. 1 
(a small portion of the spring migration, 1888, at Germantown, 
Pennsylvania), the horizontal lines representing the time of the 
birds’ stay, and the vertical columns the consecutive weeks. The 
horizontal lines represent, of course, only the probable continu- 
ous presence of a species, for very few birds are actually seen 
every day from their arrival to their departure. Now by count- 
ing the number of lines crossing a given column it is easy to see 
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the number of species that occurred in the locality during that 
week. And a curve constructed from these results (Fig. 2, A) 
will show the variation in the number of species during the period 
that the investigations cover. By using the actual number of 


SESE 


Fig. 1. Portion of Chart showing the birds recorded at Germantown, Pa. Spring, 1888. 


species seen during each week, as recorded in the notebook, a 
curve may be constructed which will be quite similar though less 
regular, since the meteorological conditions here play an import- 
ant part. For instance, on a cold or rainy week the number of 
species observed will be less, simply because it was impossible to 
make many observations. A curve (Fig. 2, C) constructed on 
the average number of species seen per day, for each week, will, 
as stated above, show the variation in regard to both individuals 
and species. 

Looking at curve A, Fig. 2 or 3, representing the variation in 
the number of species recorded at Germantown, Pa., during the 
spring migration of 1888, we see the number at a minimum 
through the winter, until about the middle of February. At this 
time the first increase is noticed, caused by the arrival of the 
Grackles, Red-winged Blackbirds, Robins, and Bluebirds. Then 
the number is stationary until the second week of March, when 
a gradual increase begins which continues more rapidly during 
April and still more rapidly during the first week of May. The 
number finally reaches its maximum in the second week of that 
month and then decreases rapidly until it again becomes station- 
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ary in June. These variations represent first the arrival of such 
early birds as the Meadowlark, Dove, Chipping Sparrow, Field 
Sparrow, etc., in the middle or latter part of March; then the 
Kinglets, Towhee, Chimney Swift, etc., in April, and finally in 


t May the vast influx of Warblers and other birds, many of which 
i remain but a few days and then pass on to the north; leaving us 
4 by the seeond week of June with only the summer residents. 
' The departure of the several winter visitants during March and 
q April is more than balanced by the arrival of species from farther 
south. 


3 


aA 


Fig. 2. Spring Migration at Germantown, Pa., 1888. 
A. Curve showing the number of species present. 
B. do. based on the actual number of species recorded each week. 
bs do. based on the average number of species seen per day, for each week, 
T. Curve of temperature variation, spring, 1888. 


It will be seen from curve B, Fig. 2, that the number of 
species actually seen never equalled the number of species that 
| were present, though it came very near it about the rst of March 

and again about the middle of April. The prominent ‘drops’ in 
this curve during the winter and early spring will be found to 


al correspond to spells of severe weather at those times. 


By comparing the three curves of Fig. 3, the remarkable simi- 
larity of the spring migration for the past three years can readily 
be seen. The number of species seen in the different years varied 
considerably, but this is more a function of the time that was 
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Fig. 3. Curves showing the number of species present at Germantown, Pa., during spring migration. A. 1888. B. 1887. C. 1886. 
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available for making the observations. The general form of the 
curves will be seen to be very similar; the first increase always 
takes place in the middle of February; and the greatest increase 
during the last week of April and the first week of May; while 
the maximum is reached in the second week of the latter month. 

Finally, comparing curvesA and T and Band T, Fig. 2, we see 
that there is no remarkable resemblance between the temperature 
variation and the increase in the number of species; but quite a 
striking resemblance between the temperature variation and the 
number of species actually recorded. This is especially the case 
during the winter and early spring when it will be noticed that 
almost every sudden increase in the number of species seen was 


accompanied by a corresponding rise in temperature, and vice 
versa. 


Such investigations and comparisons as the above seem to me 
to form one of the most interesting branches of the study of bird 
migration; and though the observations here recorded are too 
few to establish any general laws, I think that similar investiga- 
tions carried on for a number of years would bring to light many 
important facts in regard to the subject, and would perhaps show 
that bird migration is much more regular than is generally 
supposed. 


NOTES ON THE BIRDS OF THE MAGDALEN 
ISLANDS. 


BY DR. LOUIS B. BISHOP. 


THE FOLLOWING list is compiled exclusively from notes taken by 
my friend, Mr. Robbins, and myself between June 21 and July 
18, 1887. The untavorable weather during most of this period 
together with the time lost in travelling among the islands proba- 
bly caused us to overlook many species; but I am at a loss to 
account for our failure to find such birds as Ampelis cedrorum, 
Empidonax minimus, Poocetes gramineus, and Parus atricap- 
illus which were found by Mr. Cory to be tolerably common in 
1878, particularly as both of us looked carefully for several of 
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them. Teal were observed on two occasions by Mr. Robbins, 
but he was unable to determine the species. I have endeavored 
to give as nearly as possible the dates of breeding of the differ- 
ent species, hoping that they may be of assistance to odlogists 
intending to visit these islands. The Magdalen Islands are so 
well known to-naturalists that any description of them here would 
be out of place, and the present status of the different species 
breeding at the Bird Rocks has been so well defined by Mr. Lucas 
in *The Auk’ for April, 1888, that any further comment is un- 


necessary. 


1. Colymbus auritus. HorNep GrEBeE.—One seenin a small pond 
at East Point on June 29, and the fragments of an egg of some species of 
Grebe were found on the beach near by. The people living on the islands 
call this bird the Water-witch. It undoubtedly breeds, but is not at all 
common. 

2. Urinator imber. Loon.—One seen in the waters of the Gulf off 
Grosse Isle on June 25. Probably breeds. 

3. Fratercula arctica. Purrin.—Breeds abundantly in twisting bur- 
rows on the top of Great Bird Rock, and in the crevices of the cliffs on 
Bryon Island. 

4. Cepphus grylle. Brack GuitLemor.—Breeds abundantly in scat- 
teredcolonies on most of the islands of the group. None were seen on 
the Bird Rocks. 

5- Uriatroile. Murre.—Common. Breeds on Bryon Island and the 
Bird Rocks. Aboutadozen specimens of the lately eliminated species 
U. ringvia, or, as at present considered, phase of plumage of U. ¢roéle, 
were breeding on the cliffs of Great Bird Rock. As far as we were able to 
judge from the limited time at our disposal they were in pairs, and seemed 
to be entitled to the rank ofa distinct species. Anegg obtained by Mr. 
Robbins from one of these peculiarly marked birds could not be distin- 
guished from those of the other Murres. 

6. Urialomvia. Briinnicu’s Murre.—Breeds abundantly on Great 
Bird Rock. Six Murres shot from the top of the Rock were of this species, 
and none of the common Murres were seen there. 

7. Alcatorda. RAzor-BILLED AuK.—Breeds, but notin large numbers, 
on Great Bird Rock, Bryon Island, and Entry Island. On Great Bird Rock 
this species with Fratercula arctica breeds principally near the top of the 
cliffs, leaving the lower ledges for the Gannets, Kittiwakes and Murres. 

8. Rissa tridactyla. KirTiwAKe.—Breeds abundantly on Great Bird 
Rock, but was not observed elsewhere among the islands. 

g. Larus marinus. GREAT BLACK-BACKED GULL.—A flock of between 
twenty and thirty in the adult plumage was observed on asand bar on the 

West Point of Amherst Island, Julv 9. No evidence of the breeding of 
this species could be obtained. 
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10. Larus argentatus smithsonianus. AMERICAN HERRING GULL.— 
Single individuals were seen at various dates. Probably it does not breed, 
although a few may on East Point. 

11. Sterna hirundo. Common TerRN.—Breeds abundantly on the sand 
beaches of most of the islands. 

12. Oceanodroma leucorhoa. LrAcn’s PreTreL.—Breeds small 
numbers on Great Bird Rock, Bryon Island, and probably on most of the 


other islands, although we were unable to findnests. I am indebted 


to Mr. Lucas and Mr. Palmer for the knowledge ofthe presence of this 
species on the Bird Rocks. 

13. Sulabassana. GANNET.—Breeds abundantly on the Bird Rocks. 
The fishermen and others collect large numbers of Murres’ and Gannets’ 
eggs almost daily during the breeding season. 

14. Phalacrocorax dilophus. DovuBLE-cRESTED CORMORANT.—It is 
with great hesitation that I include this species, as none were seen by 
either Mr. Robbins or myself. A fisherman informed me that a few pairs 
of *‘a large black bird with two plumes on the sides of the head” vet nested 
on Shag Rock, where this species formerly bred in considerable numbers. 
He also claimed to have found their eggs that summer. Unfortunately 
we were unable to visit Shag Rock ourselves to verify or disprove his 
statement. ‘ 

15. Merganser serrator. RED-BREASTED MERGANSER. — Common, 
breeding abundantly on some of the islands. On Seal Island, a small 
island a few acres in extent lying in the large lagoon near Grand Entry, and 
thickly covered with alow growth of spruces, we found on June 24 in the 
space of a couple of hours eight nests containing sixty-five eggs. The 
eggs were all fresh and most of the sets were incomplete, showing that 
this bird breeds very late. The nests were simply afew leaves and 
feathers hidden under the overhanging branches of a spruce, and were 
placed from ten to forty yards from the water. 

16. Anas obscura. BLAck Duck.—Common summer resident, breed- 
ing in the marshes bordering the small fresh-water ponds in the close neigh- 
borhood of the salt water. 

17. Oidemia deglandi. Wite-wiINGep Scorrr.—A flock of a dozen or 
more remained in the waters of the Gulf near Grindstone Island during 
our entire stay. However, I donot think that this species breeds anywhere 
among the islands. 

18. Botaurus lentiginosus. AMERICAN BITTERN.—Common summer 
resident, breeding in the open swamps on all the principalislands. A set 
of four slightly incubated eggs was taken on Grindstone Island on 
July 14. : 

19. Gallinago delicata. WuiLson’s SNipeE.—Abundant. Breeds plenti- 
fully on all the islands. The young were able to fly by the latter part of 

June. 

20. Tringa minutilla. Least SANDPIPER. — One seen on Grindstone 
July 5, and four others on July 14. Probably does not breed. 

21. Totanus melanoleucus. GREATER YELLOW-LEGS.—We found a 
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flock of five on the borders of a small pond on Grindstone, July 16. I - ‘ 
think that quite probably a few breed. 

22. Actitis macularia. SpotTrep SANDPIPER.—Rather common, breed- 
ing on most of the islands. ‘ 

23. AEgialitis semipalmata. SemMIPALMATED PLover. — Tolerably 

y common, breeding on the beaches not far from high-water mark. 

24. A®gialitis meloda. Pip1nG PLover. — More common than the 
last, and breeding in the same situations. Young fully fledged before the 
middle of July. On the sand bar, about half a mile long and a hundred | 
yards wide, stretching between Grindstone and All Right Islands, two. 
pairs of this species and three pairs of 4. semifalmata were breeding. 
The Piping kept half of the beach to themselves, the Semipalmated taking 
the rest, neither species, as far as we were able to observe, ever ventur- 
ing on the territory belonging to the other. 

25. Circus hudsonicus. MarsHo HAwk.—Not common. One seen 
June 23. 

26. Falco columbarius. HAwk.—Tolerably common summer 
resident. Three noted. One seen on Entry July 8, a male taken on 
Grindstone July 15, and another seen near the same place July 17. The 

\ » Grindstone birds were probably a pair breeding. 

27. Asio accipitrinus. SHORT-EARED OwL.—I saw an Owl that I am 
positive was of this species in the marshes between All Right and Grand 
Entry on June 23, but as I was unable to shoot it the identification 
remains in doubt. 

28. Ceryle alcyon. BELTED KINGFISHER.—Abundant summer resi- 
dent, breeding on all the islands. It breeds rather late, as a set of fresh 
eggs was taken at Grosse Isle, June 28. 

29. Dryobates villosus. Hairy Woopprcker.—One seen by Mr. 
Robbins on Grindstone, June 22. 

30. Dryobates pubescens. Downy Woopprcker.—One seen on ‘ 
Grindstone, June 21. 

31. Colaptes auratus. FLICKER.—Common, breeding on all the 
islands. 

32. Tyrannus tyrannus. KINGpirD.—One seen and heard frequently 
on Grindstone on the afternoon of June 21, the day of ourarrival. The 
next day it was gone, and no other Flycatcher could we find on any of 
the islands during our entire visit, although Mr. Cory found Empidonax 
1 minimus quite common in 1878. 

33. Corvus corax principalis. NORTHERN RAvEN.—Common. Breeds 
on all the islands, but most frequently on those least inhabited. 

34. Corvus americanus. AMERICAN Crow.—Abundant, breeding on 
all the islands, and showing little fear of man. A set of four fresh eggs 
was taken on Grindstone, June 22, within fifteen yards of a barn. 

35. Scolecophagus carolinus. Rusty BLAckBIRD.—Common. Breeds 
abundantly in the swamps at East Point. They appeared to have finished 
breeding by the end of June. 

36. Carpodacus purpureus. PurpLe Fincu.—Rather rare. A male 
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seen on Grindstone, June 23, and others heard singing on different 
occasions. 

Loxia curvirostra minor. AMERICAN CROSSBILL.—Rare. A male 
seen on Grindstone, July 4. 

38. Loxia leucoptera. WHITE-WINGED CROssBILL.—Common on 
Grindstone and Entry, and probably on the other islands. A pair of fully 
fledged young were taken on July 12. 

39. Spinus pinus. Prine Siskrn.—One of the most abundant birds 
until July 10. They finish breeding before the first of July, and by the 
twelfth most of them have left the islands. 

40. Ammodramus sandwichensis savanna. SAVANNA SPARROW.— 
Very abundant, breeding in every open field on the islands, especially in 
the neighborhood of the shore. Most of the Savanna Sparrows taken 
wanted the yellow on the wing, but a careful search failed to reveal any 
specimens of A. princeps. 

41. Zonotrichia albicollis. WHITE-THROATED SPARROW.—Common, 
nesting about the last of June. 

42. Spizella pusilla. Firtp Sparrow.—A pair of this species in 
worn breeding plumage were taken on Entry Island July 8; they evidently 
had a nest in the immediate vicinity. This is, I believe, the most north- 
ern record of the breeding of this species on the Atlantic coast. 

43- Juncohyemalis. SLATE-coLORED JuNco.—Breeds, but seems to 
be rather irregularly distributed among the islands, being much more com- 
mon on some than on others. 

44. Melospiza fasciata. SONG SraRrow.—Rather common summer 
resident. I found this species more abundant on the open hills, two hun- 
dred to three hundred and fifty feet above the sea, in the interior of 
Entry Island than anywhere else. 

45. Melospiza georgiana. Swamp SPARROW.—Not as common as 
the last. A pair were found breeding ina small swamp on Grindstone 
July 14, and several others seen later. The male of the pair taken 
July 14, inclined to melanism in plumage and had a black spot .g5 inch 
long by .45 broad on the right side of the breast. The female was an un- 
usually small specimen, the wing measuring 2.16 and the tail 2.28 inches. 

46. Passerella iliaca. Fox SpARRow.—Rather common, breeding on 
all the islands about the last of June. The nest is larger than that of any 
other Sparrow with which I am acquainted. 

47. Clivicola riparia. BANK common, breed- 
ing on Grindstone. 

48. Mniotilta varia. BLACK-AND-WHITE WARBLER.—Rare. A male 
with the black of the throat almost uninterrupted was taken on Grindstone 
July 14, and a female observed on the 17th. Probably breeds. 

49. Dendroica estiva. YELLOW WARBLER.—Common summer resi- 
dent. 

50. Dendroica coronata. MyrTLe WARBLER.—Common summer resi- 
dent, nesting in the latter part of June. 

5t. Dendroica maculosa. MAGNOLIA WARBLER.—Rare. A maletaken 
on Grindstone, July 16. 
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52. Dendroica striata.—BLACKPOLL WARBLER.—One of the most 
abundant birds, breeding everywhere. This bird and D. coronata choose 
the same localities for their nests—dense spruce thickets, but while D. 
striata generally nests close to the trunk, D. coronata places its more 
spacious home out on a horizontal branch. Fresh eggs were taken as 
late as July 12. 

53. Dendroica virens. BLACK-THROATED GREEN WARBLER.—Rare. 
One only noted, and as that was frequently heard singing at the same 
place on Grindstone, it undoubtedly had a nest in the vicinity. 

54. Seiurus aurocapillus. Ovensirp.—Tolerably common on Grind- 
stone, where one was seen by Mr. Robbins, and others heard singing on 
various occasions by us both. 

55. Seiurus noveboracensis. WATE&R-THRUSH.—Rather rare. One taken 
on Grindstone July 15, and another seen on the 16th. 

56. Geothlypis trichas. MARYLAND YELLOWTHROAT.—I hardly like 
to include this species, as, although we found it fairly common in 
Nova Scotia, and are both positive that we heard its song many times on 
the Magdalens, I was unable to obtain a single specimen. 

57- Setophaga ruticilla. AMERICAN REDSTART.—Abundant summer 
resident, especially on Grindstone. Strange to say we saw about ten fe- 
males to one male; the young could not have been fledged at the time 
of our visit. 

58. Troglodytes hiemalis. WINTER WrEN.—Tolerably common, 
heard much more frequently than seen. 

59. Sittacanadensis. Rrp-BREASTED NUTHATCH.—Tolerably common 
summer resident. 

60. Parus hudsonicus. HupsoNIAN CHICKADEE.—Common. Young 
fledged by July1. This was the only Chickadee found on the islands, al- 
though a careful search was made for P. atricapillus which Mr. Cory 
found more abundant than the present species. 

61. Regulus satrapa. GOLDEN-CROWNED KINGLET. — Abundant, 
breeding onall the islands. A nest taken by Mr. Robbins on Grindstone 
July 16, was situated ina spruce, about thirty-five feet from the ground. It 
was firmly attached by the brim to the branch above and at the same time 
rested on, and was slightly fastened to, the small branches below. The 
young at this date were able to fly. 

62. Turdusfuscescens. Witson’s THrusH.—Common summer resi- 
dent. 

63. Turdus alicie. > ALice’s THRUSH.—One taken, and others that I 
am confident were of this species observed, in an extremely thick growth of 
small spruces on Grindstone July 15. Probably breeds. The measure- 
ments of the bird taken are: wing, 3.69; tail, 2.99; culmen, 0.52, and 
tarsus, 1.14 inches. 

64. Turdus ustulatus swainsonii. OLive-BACKED THrusH.—Noted 
several times, but is not common. Breeds. 

65. Turdus aonalaschke pallasii. Hermit TurusH.—Common, breed 
ing on most of theislands. I was quite surprised to finda single bird of 
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this species apparently thoroughly at home on Great Bird Rock. A more 
unsuitable place for a bird fond of the deep woods cannot be imagined. 
66. Merula migratoria. AMeRrICAN Ropin.—Very abundant, breeding 
everywhere. Mostofthe nests contained fresh eggs at the time of our 
arrival. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SUPPOSED NEST AND 
EGGS OF ZONOTRICHIA QUERULA, 
HARRIS’S SPARROW. 


BY CAPT. CHARLES E. BENDIRE. 


For the purpose of drawing the attention of ornithologists 
located along the northern border of Montana and Dakota, and 
throughout southern British North America, to the fact that the 
nest and eggs of this interesting species remain still unknown, and 
to the probability of its breeding in these regions, instead ot 
further north, I will state that none of the large collections of 
birds, nests and eggs made by the following gentlemen of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, Robert McFarlane, Strachan Jones, T. 
McDougall, Donald Gunn, C. P. Gaudet, and J. Lockhart, and 
which were donated to the Smithsonian Institution at Washing- 
ton, D. C., contained specimens of this species, although repre- 
senting nearly every other bird to be found breeding throughout 
the vast interior of the former Hudson’s Bay Territory. The 
explorations made by these gentlemen were thorough and con- 
tinued through several seasons, and, chiefly through the good 
efforts of Mr. Robert Kennicott, all their valuable field notes and 
an immense amount of material were brought together. 

From the fact that no specimens of Zonotrichia guerula were 
obtained throughout the explorations, which extended well into 
the Arctic Circle, and began about the 54th parallel, I necessarily 
believe that the summer home of Harris’s Sparrow, if properly 
looked for, will be found along the foothills of the Bearpaw and 
Chief Mountains in Montana, along the Turtle Mountains in 
Dakota, and their centre of abundance probably near Duck 
Mountain, Manitoba, as well as in suitable localities in the Terri- 
tories of Alberta and Assiniboia, south of Lat. 54°. 
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During the summer of 1885, while I was stationed at Fort 
Custer, Montana, one of my men, who was well posted about the 
birds of that region, and helped me to collect a good many, while 
out hunting one day found a nest and four eggs of some Sparrow, 
without, unfortunately, securing the parent, and brought them in 
for me. I saw at a glance that these eggs were new to me, and 
visited the place where the nest was found next day, in the hope 
of possibly still finding the owners about the locality, but failed 
in this. The eggs in question differ materially in coloration from 
those of the other species of Zonotrichia, as well as from those 
of the genera Passerella, Melospiza, and Pipilo, all of which are 
represented by good series in the National Museum collection. 

The nest was found June 24, 1885, in a dense willow thicket 
close to the banks of Littke Horn River, about one and a half 
miles above the post. It was placed between several young wil- 
low twigs, about eight or ten inches from the ground, compactly 
built of strips of decayed willow bark, coarse grasses, etc., and 
lined with finer materials of the same kind. Outwardly the nest 
was about four and a half inches wide by three deep; the inner 
cavity was two and a half inches wide by two in depth. In its 
general make-up it resembled the average nest of a Passered/a. 
The eggs contained small embryos. They resemble certain types 
of Cardinal’s eggs ( Cardinalis cardinalis) more than anything 
else, but are considerably smaller. There is no trace of green 
whatever noticeable in their ground color. This green tint is 
always found to a greater or less extent in all the eggs of the gen- 
era Zonotrichia and Passeredla, and with rare exceptions in 
Melospiza as well, while here, it is a creamy or buffy white, 
and the shell is also more lustrous. The eggs are thickly spotted 
and blotched with dark brown and burnt umber, and more or less 
mixed with pale heliotrope purple and purplish gray. They are 
ovate in shape, and measure .89 X .70, .88 X .69,.86 x .69 and 
85 X .65 inch. 

I am certain that these eggs are not those of the Cardinal, 
which is not found as far north as Fort Custer and would surely 
have been noticed by me, if it occurred there, and unless they 
should be abnormally colored eggs*of Pipzlo maculatus arcticus, 
which is barely possible, although also rather small for this 
species, they will certainly prove to be those of Harris’s Sparrow. 
While I do not believe that it is a constant and common summer 
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resident in the vicinity of Fort Custer, it probably breeds there as 
a straggler ; I failed to meet with this species during the summer, 
but found it not at all uncommon during its fall migration. Spec- 
imens shot by me in the early part of October are now in the 
National. Museum collection. I found them associated with 
White-clowned Sparrows and Arctic Towhees principally, scat- 
tered in ¢mall flocks through the undergrowth along the Big and 
Little Hdrn River bottoms, and it seems to confine itself to the 
shrubbery\ found along the streams. Specimens were shot by me 
as late as Dctober 21, 1885. 


A SUMMARY OF OBSERVATIONS ON THE BIRDS 
OF THE GULF COAST OF FLORIDA. 


BY W. E. D. SCOTT. 
(Continued from p. 18.) 


Grus mexicana. SANDHILL CRANE. — This species is resident in the 
vicinity of the Gulf Coast of Florida at least as far north as Cedar Keys, 
and south of that place in suitable localities. 

What is known locally as ‘flat woods’ is the particular kind of environ- 
ment that the birds seem to like best. The characteristics of such 
regions are very low, level, barren lands, sparsely grown up with stunted 
pines and interspersed with open areas covered with coarse grass. The 
open areas are frequently covered by shallow ponds of water of greater or 
less extent. In the rainy seasons these ponds become of vast size, in fact 
the whole surface of the ground in the ‘flat woods’ is at such seasons 
flooded with water in depth varying from an inch or more toa foot. In 
such regions the Sandhill Cranes are to be found in small parties and in 
pairs the year round, and the drier portions are chosen for nesting and 
breeding. About Tarpon Springs the birds mate in January, build the 
last of that month or early in February, and the young are hatched about 
Marchi. There are generally two young ina brood. Downy birds be- 
fore me taken near Tarpon Springs, March 15, 1887, are from ten days 
to two weeks oid. 

Aramus giganteus. Limpxin. — This species, like the last, though an 
abundant bird in some localities, is almost unknown in others. So far as 
I am aware it ranges as far north as Palatka and south into the Everglades. 
In Hillsboro’ County I have never met with it, but in Pasco, Hernando, 
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and Sumpter Counties it is abundant and conspicuous in favorable areas. 
The breeding season of course varies very considerably according to 
locality, the more northern representatives breeding in April. 

Where the birds occur and have not been greatly persecuted, they are 
very tame and unsuspicious, but in certain localities where they were 
once common they have been almost exterminated, being desirable for 
food. They were formerly abundant on the Ockiawaha and Withlacoo- 
chee Rivers and at Panasoffkee Lake, and at all of these points were resi- 
dent. In the vicinity of the coast and salt water the birds are, so far as I 
am aware, unknown, and the nearest points where I have found them 
have been at least twenty miles in the interior. 

Rallus elegans. KinG RarLt.—This Rail does not seem to be of unusual 
occurrence in the vicinity of Tarpon Springs, frequenting the reedy 
swamps of the fresh water ponds and streams, where it seems to occupy a 
position corresponding to that of the form of longirostris in the salt, 
marshes, though in not nearly so great numbers. I have several speci- 
mens from the upper waters of the Caloosahatchie River taken from No- 
vember to January. On August 5, 1886, and again on the 1oth of that 
month, I took young birds of the year in the first plumage. This was 
within a few miles of Tarpon Springs. 

Rallus longirostris crepitans. CLAPPER RatL.—The only typical spec- 
imens of this form that I have met with were a pair, mated and apparently 
breeding, that were taken by Mr. W. S. Dickinson at Anclote Keys, on 
May 19, 1887. These birds are now in my collection and are numbered 
4128 and 4129 respectively. The only large Rail so far taken on the 
island of Key West by Mr. J. W. Atkins is a female of this species, 
secured on December 24, 1888. It is number 3207 in my bird catalogue. 
Mr. Atkins thinks that Rails of all kinds are uncommon on the island in 
question. 

Rallus longirostris scottii. Scort’s Rai. — This is by far the com- 
monest species of Rail in the vicinity of Tarpon Springs, and in fact on 
the Gulf Coast from Cedar Keys south to Charlotte Harbor, and it 
breeds throughout this range at least and probably to the north and 
south of the points indicated. 

They are confined, so far as I am aware, to the salt water marshes, and 
about Tarpon Springs are abundant the year around. They do not appear 
to be as retiring in their habits as are their congeners, and are frequently 
to be seen feeding at low tide on the exposed banks of mud and sand. At 
such times they are very tame and unsuspicious, and may be approached 
within a few feet. If alarmed, they run to the neighboring shelter of coarse 
grass of the salt water marsh, but presently return to feed, even though 
the intruder remains close at hand. Now and then one or two may be 
seen swimming some narrow arm of the bayou, and several times I have 
found pairs at least three or four hundred feet from shore, swimming 
about and apparently feeding on some small fish or crustacea. 

They begin to mate in February, and the breeding season is at its height 
by the first of April. The nesting habits do not materially differ from 
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those of the other forms of salt water Rails that I am acquainted with, 
and the number of young in a brood is about the same as with crep/tans. 
It is probable that two broods are raised. or it may be that individuals 
differ as to breeding time, as I have found downy young from early in 
May till about the first week in July. During the mating season the male 
birds are very pugnacious and resent any intrusion from others of the 
species. At such times I have seen them have pitched battles, and finally, 
one giving in and taking to flight, the victor would pursue the vanquished 
on the wing for several hundred feet and then return to the neighborhood 
of the particular tuft of grass that sheltered the nest. At such times, on 
alighting, the peculiar rattling notes so characteristic of the bird are in- 
dulged in with more than ordinary vigor. 

On INpivipuAL CoLor VARIATION IN Rallus longirostris scottit. — 
For the purpose of making the comparisons which follow more intel- 

_ligible to such of my co-workers as have not seen this form, the descrip- 
tion of an average specimen of this new race is here appended. 

Adult @, Collection of W. E. D. Scott, No. 5047. Tarpon Springs, Flor- 
ida, December 27,1887. Above deep olive brown, the feathers of the inter- 
scapular region edged broadly with a lighter shade of drab, more or less 
suffused witholive. This edging of the feathers is also present toa less 
degree on the upper posterior half of the neck. From here forward the 
color, deep olive brown, is immaculate, gradually shading into drab on 
the sides of head and face. Area in front of eye dark olive-brown shading 
gradually into the drab of the sides of face. A more or less distinct line of 
a lighter shade of olive brown, or often cinnamon, extends from the upper 
mandible to the area above the eye. Beneath, breast and neck ashy olive 
witha very perceptible cinnamon tinge, becoming whitish on upper throat 
andchin. Sides, flanks, and axillars deep olive-brown barred with white. 
Lower tail-coverts white with scattered olive-brown markings. 

The following notes on the individual variation in color are based on a 
series of fifty adult birds taken at all seasons of the year and about equally 
divided as tosex. Above the variation is not great though the width of 
the edging on the feathers of the interscapular region and of the larger 
wing-coverts varies, being widest and most pronounced in the lighter 
colored birds. The tendency of the darker individuals is to have these 
markings suffused with dark olive brown. The superciliary line and 
lighter areas of the head also are often obscured by a similar shade of 
color in the darker birds. 

Beneath and on the flanks and sides the variation is much more marked. 
Twelve of the fifty birds have tawny yellow, and in three cases decidediy 
bright cinnamon, breasts. Butin all of these there is a varying suffusion 
of olive in the region where the neck and breast join. The neck proper 
is of about the same shade as the breast, though there is a tendency of the 
cinnamon shade to become lighter and finally to change insensibly to 
white on the throat and chin. Six of the fifty birds are clear dark 
olive beneath, becoming very little lighter on the throat, and lacking 
any tinge or suggestion of the cinnamon shade, The amount of whitish 
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barring on the sides, flanks, and axillars, varies greatly and seems to 
correspond to the general tone of the color of the individual. The 
birds with cinnamon or yellowish breasts have clearly defined whitish 
bars, generally rather more than an eighth of an inch in width. The birds 
with clear olive below, have their barring often obscure and in three indi- 
viduals examined the bars are almost obsolete on the flanks and sides, and 
not presentat all on the axillars. The amount of white on the lower tail- 
coverts is at a minimum in these darker birds and often assumes the form 
of bars, narrower than the dark olive brown areas between. These are 
some of the more noticeable features in the color variation in the series of 
birds considered, and the remaining individuals not before alluded to pre- 
sent every degree of intermediate phase of color. There does not seem to be 
any correlation, in this tendency to vary in color, to the age or sex of the 
individual, or tothe season of the year, for I have birds taken in winterthat 
are of both extremes, and breeding birds that present every degree from 
the dark to what may be termed the lighter phase of color. The young 
birds in first plumage are generally lighter as a whole than the adults, and 
the under parts that are olive or cinnamon in adult birds are dirty whitish 
at this stage in the dozen or more individuals that have come under my 
observation. 

Rallus virginianus. VirGINIA RatiL.—This does not seem a common 
species on the Gulf Coast, and my records about Tarpon Springs are but 
few, being made in the months of December, 1887, and February, 1888. 

Porzana carolina. Sora.—Though more common than the last, I have 
but few records of this species from Tarpon Springs, the earliest fall note 
beingin the first week in October and the latest spring note March 29, 
1887. Mr. Atkins finds the species not common at Key West ‘‘in the 
fall.” 

Ionornis martinica. PurPLE GALLINULE.—About Tarpon Springs this 
species is not common but I have records of its occurence in this vicinity. 
At points on the Coloosahatchie River it is common, resident, and 
breeds. A nest and four eggs from this region are before me, and were 
taken on May 10, 1887. I havealso a series of birds collected in the same 
locality from the downy stage to the peculiar first plumage, which seems 
to be assumed, at the point in question, about the first week in July, and 
only lasts about six weeks to two months, when the second moult is com- 
pleted. 

This is one of the species that in its migrations is frequently blown out 
to sea in the Gulf and I have had several individuals brought to me by 
men from the sponging boats that fish from six to fifteen miles off the 
mouth of the Anclote River. These birds came on board during hard 
storms, generally in March, and being very much exhausted were easily 
captured. 

Gallinula galeata. FLorRIpA GALLINULE. — Common resident, and 
breeds in suitable localities, at all points which I have visited on the Gulf 
Coast of Florida. The birds are, however, apparently much more abun- 
dant in winter than during the warmer months. 
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Fulica americana. AMERICAN Coot.—A common species, being abun- 
dant in winter, and congregating at times in the larger fresh water lakes 
in enormous flocks. 

Himantopus mexicanus. BLACK-NECKED STILT. — The only notes I 
have of this species are two records of its capture by Mr. J. W. Atkins. 
Both birds were taken by him on Sanibel Island in 1886, one on March 26 
and the other on May 2. Mr. Atkins has not observed the species at Key 
West. 

Philohela minor. AMERICAN Woopcock.—The only note of the occur- 
rence of the Woodcock that I have from this region is one observed at 
Panasoftkee Lake early in January, 1876. 

Gallinago delicata. WumLson’s Snipk. — A common winter resident at 
suitable localities throughout Florida. I have observed it in the neighbor- 
hood of Tarpon Springs as late as March 15. Mr. Atkins finds it winter- 
ing sparingly on the Island of Key West. 

Macrorhamphus griseus. DowitcHEer.—A common winter resident, 
and abundant spring and fall migrant, on the Gulf Coast of Florida. I 
have notes of the occurrence of this species in the vicinity of Tarpon 
Springs every month during the year. The birds that remain during the 
summer are about equally divided as to plumage, some being in the gray, 
and some in the reddish brown plumage. Though not common, they are 
not at all rare during the months of June, July, and August, and are gen- 
erally to be found in flocks of three to ten individuals. Those that I have 
taken during these months are equally divided as to sex, and on examina- 
tion by dissection show no signs of breeding, but on the other hand do 
not appear to be either crippled or barren birds. 

Mr. Atkins finds them at Key West, and on June 11 and 14, 1888, noted 
them as being common. He killed several on these days in gray plumage, 
and remarks that the ‘‘ovaries and testes showed no enlargement.” 

Macrorhamphus scolopaceus. LoNG-BILLED DowitcHerR.—Of rather 
common occurrence near Tarpon Springs in the fall and early winter 
months, andI have also obtained specimens taken near Fort Meyers, on 
the Caloosahatchie River, in December. 

Micropalama himantopus. Sritt SANDPIPER. — Not observed in the 
vicinity of Tarpon Springs or at other points that I have visited, but I am 
indebted to Mr. J. W. Atkins for the record of the capture of one, a male, 
at Key West on November 1, 1888. 

Tringa canutus. KNot.—A common migrant, and a few winter, in the 
vicinity of Tarpon Springs. During the month of May they are abun- 
dant, going north, in flocks of from four or five to fifty. I noted them as 
common at Gasparilla on May 24-26 and 28, 1886, and on June 2 at 
John’s Pass. I observed several small flocks. Almost without exception 
they were in full plumage. 

Tringa maritima. PurPLe SANpDPIPER.—The only record for Florida 
that I am aware of, is the specimen, No. 5070, in my collection, kindly 
presented to me by Mr. Atkins of Key West. (See Auk, Vol. V, p. 184). 
There is a mistake as to the capture of the bird as then recorded. It was 
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taken by Mr. Thomas Hart of Marco, at Gordon’s Pass, Florida, Novem- 
ber, 1, 1886. The bird in question is a female. 

Tringa maculata. PrcroraAL SANDPIPER.—The only records I have of 
this species have been kindly furnished me by Mr. J. W. Atkins of Key 
West. ‘‘Punta Rassa, Florida, taken on September 1, 1887.” ‘‘Key 
West, Florida, seen, July 26, 1888.” ‘‘They were not common at either 
place.” 

Tringa fuscicollis. WHITE-RUMPED SANDPIPER.—I have records of 
this species from the vicinity of Tarpon Springs in May and June but it 
does notseem common. Mr. J. W. Atkins took a female on June 11, 1888, 
at Key West, that was ‘‘emerging from winter plumage.” 

Tringa minutilla. Least SANDPIPER.—A common migrant and win- 
ter resident, and some remain dering the summer on the Gulf Coast, as I 
have records of the species observed during June, July, and August of 1886. 
Mr. Atkins saysinarecent letter to me *‘Peeps of this kind or the Semi- 
palmated, seen at Key West on June 11, 1888. Again on July 28, and 
were common on August 20, 1888.” 

Tringa alpina pacifica. ReED-BACKED SANDPIPER.—A common mi- 
grant and winter resident in the vicinity of Tarpon Springs. A few re- 
main during the summer but not as commonly as Macroramphus griseus. 
I noted them as late as June 2, 1886, at John’s Pass, migrating north in 
small flocks. Most of them had almost assumed full piumage. The 
height of the migration seems to be in the latter part of April and first 
week of May. Mr. Atkins has not observed this species at Key West. 

Ereunetes pusillus. SEMIPALMATED SANDPIPER.—A common migrant 
and abundant winter resident. The same remarks that apply to 7ringa 
minutilla as a summer resident species, hold good in regard to the bird in 
question. Mr. Atkins has also observed it in Key West in June, July, and 
August. 

Ereunetes occidentalis. WrsTERN SANDPIPER.—Not nearly so abun- 
dant as Ereunetes pusillus, but of regular occurrence in fall and winter on 
the Gulf Coast of Florida in the vicinity of Tarpon Springs. 

Calidris arenaria. SANDERLING.—A rather common migrant, and a few 
winter. At Gasparilla Pass I observed the species migrating north in 
small flocks, of which some birds were still in immature plumage, as late 
as May 24, 1886. Mr. Atkins says he found it to be rare at Punta Rassa 
and he has only met with it once at Key West in the fall. 

Limosa fedoa. MArBLeD Gopwit.—The Marbled Godwit, though not 
an abundant species, is to be found on the Gulf Coast of Florida the year 
round, and probably breeds though I have no positive records. In win- 
ter the number of these birds is considerably augmented, and flocks 
of six to twenty andeven more are frequently seen. Mr, Atkins found it 
at Punta Rassa rather commonly from April to August, 1886, but has no 
records of its occurrence at Key West. 

Totanus melanoleucus. GREATER YELLOW-LEGS.—A rather uncom- 
mon migrant and winter resident in the vicinity of Tarpon Springs. Mr. 
Atkins says of it: ‘‘Not uncommon at Punta Rassa in winter and spring.” 
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“Found at Key West on June 11, 1888 (one bird).” Common at Key 
West, August 20, 1888. 

Totanus flavipes. YELLOW-LEGS. —A rather rare migrant about Tar- 
pon Springs, and I have no winter records of it at that point. Mr. Atkins 
did not meet with the species at Punta Rassa, but at Key West, he saw 
one bird on July 16, several on the 20th of the same month, and on July 
28 they were common. All these notes were made during the season of 
1888. 

Totanus solitarius. SOLITARY SANDPIPER.—A common spring and 
fall migrant about Tarpon Springs, appearing most commonly in Sep- 
tember, March, and April. ‘‘Commonat Key West, July 28, 1888.”—J. W. 
Atkins. 

Symphemia semipalmata. WiLLeET.— Common resident. Breeds in 
great numbers on Old Tampa Bay and at other points visited. The breed 
ing season is at its height in the vicinity of Tarpon Springs by April 20. 
Mr. Atkins says that it is resident and breeds at Punta Rassa and that he 
finds it at Key West in the fall. 

Symphemia semipalmata inornata. WESTERN WILLET.—In my former 
paper, noticing this subspecies (see Auk, Vol. V, p. 185), I thought that 
this was the commoner of the two forms of Willet in the winter months. 
I am now inclined to believe it much rarer than the semfalmatza in winter 
and of only casual occurrence during the summer months, and do not 
believe that this form breeds on the Gulf Coast of Florida. 

Bartramia longicauda. BARTRAMIAN SANDPIPER.— Mr. Atkins writes 
me that on October 3, 1888, he secured a female at Key West, which is 
the only time he has met with the species. I have no notes in regard to 
it. 

Actitis macularia. SpoTTepD SANDPIPER. —A common migrant about 
Tarpon Springs, appearing in late Marchand April abundantly, and again 
in September. The vicinity of mangrove islands appears a favorite resort 
for the species, where at low tide they may be seen feeding among the 
twisted net-work of roots, and as the tide rises they retire to some dead 
branch or limb where small companies of from four to ten may be fre- 
quently found ferched, awaiting the ebb to resume their interrupted 
search for food. 

Mr. Atkins found the species at both Punta Rassa and Key West all 
winter, and has notes from the latter place on July 28, 1888, when they 
were common. This indicates their breeding in the vicinity, though I 
know of no actual record. 

Numenius longirostris. LoNG-sILLED CuRLEw. —- Resident on the 
coast in the vicinity of Tarpon Springs, and doubtless breeds, though 
sparingly. 

Mr. Atkins observed it at Punta Rassa throughout the year, and believes 
it breeds there. He has not met with it at Key West. 

Charadrius squatarola. BLACK-BELLIED PLover.—A common migrant 
on the Gulf Coast, and some remain all winter, and a few throughout the 
summer months, at all the points I have visited or from which reliable 

notes have been obtained. 
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Flocks of varying size were observed by me in Charlotte Harbor during 
the month of May, 1886, and as late as the 28th of that month. These 
were all apparently migrating north and many of the birds were in 
almost full plumage. 

Mr. W. S. Dickinson took an adult male at the mouth of the Anclote 
River on August 30, 1888, that was in almost full breeding plumage. 

Mr. J. W. Atkins has kindly sent me records of a pair that remained at 
Key West during the entire summer of 1886, and were joined by a few 
others, presumably from the north, on August 8 of that year. He says 
further: “‘At Key West during 1888 on June 11 and 14 six or eight were 
noted each day in company with breeding Wilson’s Plovers. They were 
seen again at Key West on July 26, and regularly after that date.” 

Charadrius dominicus. AMERICAN GOLDEN PLOvER.—The only record 
of this species is from Punta Rassa where, though not at all common, it 
was taken by Mr. Atkins. 

ZEgialitis vocifera. rather common resident about Tar- 
pon Springs, but more frequent in winter. A few breed. Mr. Atkins 
found it not common at Punta Rassa, but an abundant winter resident at 
Key West. 

Egialitis semipalmata. SEMIPALMATED PLoverR.—A common migrant 
and winter resident at points on the Gulf coast; not observed in summer. 
Mr. Atkins’s notes from Punta Rassa and Key West are of similar import. 

fEgialitis meloda. Pip1nc PLover.—Not as frequent as the last, but 
noted at the several points visited by me, and also by Mr. Atkins at 
Punta Rassa. It is apparently rare at Key West. I have no notes of its 
occurrence during the summer months, nor has Mr. Atkins observed it 
at that season. 

fEgialitis wilsonia. PLover.—An abundant spring and fall 
migrant and summer resident in the vicinity of Tarpon Springs where it 
breeds very commonly. At this point and on Tampa Bay I have yet to 
meet with the bird in December and January, and do not think it occurs. 
It arrives here late in February and in March, and breeding begins in 
April and continues till late in July. 

Mr. Atkins found it resident and breeding at Punta Rassa, but has only 
met with it at Key West in summer, where it does not seem as abundant 
as on the mainland. He secured eggs of the species at Key West on June 
11 and 14, 1888. ; 

Arenaria interpres. TurRNsrone.—A rather common migrant in the 
vicinity of Tarpon Springs. Observed as late as June 2, 1886, in the vicin- 
ity of John’s Pass in small flocks apparently migrating north. I also 
found them common at all points in Charlotte Harbor in May of the same 
year. 

Mr. Atkins says it isacommon winter resident and late spring migrant 
at Punta Rassa. On August 2 and 12, 1886, he took Turnstones in 
almost full plumage at that point. On June 11 and 14, 1888, he found and 

secured a few of these birds at Key West. Of one taken on the latter date 
he remarks that ‘‘on dissecting the bird no signs of the approach of breed- 
ing were to be noticed.” 
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Hematopus palliatus. AMERICAN OySTER-CATCHER.—The only points 
on the Gulf coast where I have seen this species are Old Tampa Bay and 
the outer keys at Charlotte Harbor. At the latter point they were 
abundant in May, 1886, and were then mated and undoubtedly breeding. 
Mr. Atkins observed them rarely at Punta Rassa, and has not seen them 
at Key West. 

(To be continued.) 


RECORDS OF RARE BIRDS AT KEY WEST, FLOR- 
IDA, AND VICINITY, WITH A NOTE ON 
THE CAPTURE OF A DOVE (G£ZO- 
TRYGON MONTANA) NEW, TO 
NORTH AMERICA. 


BY W. E. D. SCOTT. 


Stercorarius parasiticus. PARAsiric JAEGER.—A single young bird of 
the year was secured by Mr. Hart at Marco, Florida, in the winter of 1884 
and kindly sent to me for inspection by Mr. Atkins. 

Anas cyanoptera. CINNAMON TEAL. — Under date of November 12, 
1885, Mr. J. W. Atkins of Key West writes me: ‘Did I give you the 
record of a Cinnamon Teal taken here on November 1, 1887? I have 
the skin in my collection, and on October 24 (this year) I examined 
another of the species in the possession of a boy, who had just shot it in 
a pond near the town [Key West].” 

Melopelia leucoptera. WHITE-wWINGED Dove. — Mr. J. W. Atkins 
secured a specimen of this species at Key West on November 14, 1888. 
He kindly sent it to me, and not being certain as to its identity, it being 
moulting, I forwarded it to Mr. J. A. Allen who compared and fully iden- 
tified it. The bird isa male. Mr. Atkins writes me: ‘‘The bird was shot 
by a young man on this island and purchased of him by me. He reports 
that a flock of three of this kind of bird had been seen in the locality 
where the one in question was secured, the day before the capture.” This 
being the first Florida record of the species, is of especial interest. 

Geotrygon montana. Ruppy QuaiL-pove. — Mr. Atkins writes me on 
December 10, 1888: ‘‘I will send you shortly the head of a Key West 
Quail-dove (Geotrygon martinica). The Dove was shot here (Key West) 
by a boy on December 8, 1888, and was brought by him to the telegraph 
office toshow me. Unfortunately I was absent. When I returned, one of 
the office boys told me of the ‘‘red dove.” Going in search I found the 
Dove had been sold with some Carolina Doves toa man near by. [arrived 
at his place to find that it had been picked with the others, and only suc- 
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ceeded in obtaining the head and some wing and tail feathers.” The 
remains I forwarded to Mr. J. A. Allen for comparison and identification, 
and he pronounces it an undoubted specimen of Geotrygon montana, the 
Ruddy Quail-dove, and the first recorded for North America. I wish 
here to express my indebtedness to Mr. Allen for this and many other 
similar kindnesses. I wish also to thank Mr. Atkins who has kindly pre- 
sented the remains of the Dove in question to me. It is No. 3210 in my 


catalogue. 
Milvulus forficatus. ScissorR-TAILED FLYCATCHER.—On December 10, 


1888, Mr. J. W. Atkins saw five Scissor-tailed Flycatchers near the town 
of Key West, and secured two of them, a male and a female. He says 
‘‘The birds seen to-day were quite shy and were taken at long range.” 
This is, I believe, the second record for the island of Key West, and it can 
hardly be considered as accidental at that point. 


THE CLAPPER RAILS OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND WEST INDIES COMPARED WITH RAZZUS 
LONGIROSTRIS OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


BY GEORGE B. SENNETT. 


In ‘Taste. P. E.,’ 1783, Boddaert described Rallus longirostrts, 
based on ‘Rale a long bec, de Cayenne,’ Buff., ‘Pl. Enl.,’ 849. 

In 1788 Gmelin described Rallus crepitans (S.N., Vol. 1, 
pt. ii, p. 713) based on ‘Clapper Rail, from New York’ (Penn., 
Arct. Zool., II, 1781, No. 407). 

In 1868 (Proc. Zool. Soc., p. 442) Messrs. Sclater and Salvin 
give an admirable ‘Synopsis of the American Rails.’ In this 
synopsis the New York Rail (crefztans) is not separated from the 
Cayenne Rail (/oxgtrostrés) but is made its synonym. 

In 1874 Mr. Lawrence described Radlus crasstrostris (Anny 
Lyc. N. Y., Vol. X, Feb., 1874). Mr. Lawrence sent the Bahia 
specimen, which differed so much from the crepétans of our 
Atlantic Coast, to England and says, ‘‘on returning it, Mr. Sclater 
wrote, ‘is true dongtrostris, figured Pl. Enl. 849.’” Again Mr. 
Lawrence says, ‘‘I find it agrees with Buffon’s plate (which is of 
reduced size) in the apparent color of the back, also in the form 
and stoutness of the bill”; and again, ‘‘my specimen differed so 
much from crefitans, as well as from all others, that I considered 
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it undescribed at the time, taking for a settled fact that crepztans 
and dongirostrés were the same; if the Bahia bird is to take the 
name of doxgérostris, it being certainly distinct from crepiétans, 
the latter name must be restored to full specific rank.” 

Mr. Lawrence’s Bahia bird is now in the possession of the 
American Museum of New York and is similar to a Cayenne 
Jongirostriés in the National Museum of Washington, and to those 
in the collection of Messrs. Godman and Salvin. 

In ‘Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club,’ July, 1880, Vol. V, p. 140, Mr. 
Ridgway makes crepitans a subspecies of longirostris along 
with two new varieties, viz., carzb@us and saturatus, revising 
his elegans var. obsoletus (Am. Nat., 1874, p. 111) by raising 
it to the rank of a species, Rallus obsoletus. Mr. Ridgway’s 
conclusions were pretty generally accepted by American orni- 
thologists and the United States species were incorporated in the 
A. O. U. Check-List of 1886. 

Since the papers above mentioned were written we have done 
more systematic and thorough work in field ornithology in the 
United States than had been previously accomplished. As a re- 
sult of this field work an immense amount of material, including 
Clapper Rails, has been added to our collections, both public and 
private. No larger series of these wary birds has ever been brought 
to our notice from any special source than that collected by Mr. 
W. E. D. Scott at Tarpon Springs, Florida, from the fall of 1886 
to the summer of 1888. During this time Mr. Scott collected 
more than one hundred and twenty specimens, old and young, 
taken in every month of the year. Of this large series all but a 
few are the new Rail which I very briefly described in ‘The Auk’ 
of July, 1888, p. 305, as Rallus longtrostris scottii. Mr. Scott 
was on the point of working up this dark Rail when he learned 
that I intended to determine certain Texas examples of Rails, 
and he kindly sent me his material with the request that the 
types go to the American Museum of New York. 

A more careful study of all the forms leads me to believe that 
any ornithologist familiar with the Rails of the United States can 
readily separate the fresh water or King Rails of the elegans 
group from the salt water or Clapper Rails of the longirostris 
group. Now, given a hundred or more examples of the various 
Clapper Rails of the United States and the West Indies indis- 
criminately mixed together, I think there would be no question 
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but that any ornithologist familiar with Rails would readily 
select three distinct and well marked species, crepztans, obsoletus, 
and scottiz, all of which are different from the true dongérostris 
of South America. Of this promiscuous collection a few might 
not so easily be determined, but are apparently divisible into 
three forms ; one form is pale in color and is like true Zongérostris 
except that the bill, instead of being short and thick, is long and 
slender ; the labels show that this form comes from the West Indies 
and Texas and is the subspecies carzb@us of Ridgway. Another 
form is browner than crefztaxs, but not sooty or black like scot¢77; 
only three of these were taken in one locality in Louisiana in 1869 
and were named by Mr. Henshaw in 1880 Radlus longirostris 
saturatus. Since the capture of these three brown birds by Mr. 
Henshaw, no large Rails other than crepztans have been taken 
along the whole nortkern coast of the Gulf of Mexico. The third 
form is from the Bahamas, with a bill short and straight which 
in stoutness is about midway between car‘beus and longirostris. 
In color the faded and worn plumage of the only two specimens 
thus far taken is lighter than that of any Rail I have yet seen. 
The type was taken on a Key south of Andros Island, and was 
named Radllus cory? by Mr. C. J. Maynard, in ‘Am. Ex. & Mart.,’ 
Boston, January and February, 1887. Another bird which Mr. 
Cory says is just like the type, has been taken in the Bahamas. 
It remains to be seen whether this can be established as a well de- 
fined race; it varies from true dozgirostris less than any other 
form now known, and it seems to me can only be classed as a 
variety of Rallus longirostris. 

It now appears that the conditions warrant a revision of the 
North American Clapper Rails. As the result of my investiga- 
tions I here present the names of the various species and varieties, 
together with my reasons for such classification. 

Rallus crepitans. Restored to the rank of species as being 
the common Atlantic and Gulf Coast form, being both by bill 
and coloration distinct from true dongtrostrés, which has thus far 
been found only on the Atlantic coast of South America. 

Rallus longirostris caribeus. \n color these birds are like 
R. longirostris ; the structure of the bill is however very differ- 
ent, since it is very long, very slender, and decidedly decurved. 
Five specimens were examined from the West Indies, and it 
seems to be the form most generally found there. 
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Two specimens in my collection from Texas, strange as it may 
seem, are referable only to this form; moreover, nothing like it 
has been taken in Florida, which lies almost in direct line be- 
tween Texas and the West Indies. There is nothing in this 
country nor in England as yet to show the forms of Clapper Rail 
prevailing along the immense line of coast extending between the 
United States and Cayenne, South America. As it is not the 


habit of these birds to migrate over great expanses of land or 


water, it would indicate that the Texas carzb@us found its way 
thither along the southern coast of the Gulf of Mexico ; therefore 
it would be only reasonable to expect that we shall find this form 
along the entire Gulf coast of Mexico and the eastern coast of 

Central America. 

Rallus crepitans saturatus. This brown form was taken 
in February, 1869, at the Rigolets, near Lake Ponchartrain, a 
few miles from New Orleans, and was named eleven years later. 
Three specimens are now extant, all taken at the same place. | 
Two of them (the types), which were in Mr. Henshaw’s collec- 
tion, are now in the British Museum, and the third is in the col- 
lection of Mr. Wm. Brewster of Cambridge, Mass. All of them 
were sent to me for study and comparison. Since these birds 
were named, efforts have been made at various times to secure 
others along the Gulf coast of the Southern States, but thus far 
(with the exception of the pronounced scuttzz of the west coast of 
Florida) only crepztans has been found. I have commissioned a 
collector to go to the exact place where this variety was taken, 
and on that spot, at a similar time of the year to look for this 
variety ; but at present writing no Rails referable to this variety 
have materialized. These three specimens of saturatus are 
wonderfully similar and are entitled to a subspecific classification. 
Up to the time of finding scoftz7, four immature birds from 
Charlotte Harbor, Florida, in the National Museum, were referred 
to this form, but they are exactly like the young of Mr. Scott’s series 
from ‘l'arpon Springs, Florida, and must be considered scoé¢7?, 
as no adult saturatus has yet been taken in Florida. The birds 
are brown, very brown, with the edgings more olive brown than 
gray. The striping on the upper parts, both in extent and color, 
are about intermediate betweén crefctans and scottiz. Since 
late falland winter specimens of crefztans from .Georgia and 
Louisiana are darker than spring or summer birds of the same 
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locality, or even than winter specimens of Carolina residents, it 
is probable that saturatus is a local form of crepitans, the latter 
the prevailing form in Louisiana. 

Rallus odsoletus. This is the Pacific Coast form of Clapper 
Rail and is larger than and quite distinct from any other. The dark 
cinnamon of its under parts caused it at first to be mistaken for a 
variety of the King Rail (Radlus elegans). No other large Rail 
is so olive on its upper parts, and the dark streaks on its back are 
very sharply defined. Its bill is stouter than that of any other 
form excepting /oxgirostris of South America, but is longer and 
more decurved than that of the latter. Odsoletus does not show 
great individual variation, and is doubtless correctly placed. 

Rallus scottiz. Since naming this bird as a variety of /ong?- 
rostris in*The Auk,’ July, 1888, p. 305, I have received more 
specimens of the several forms of Rails. I have now no hesitancy 
in raising scof¢¢z7 to the rank of a full species. It is so black that 
it can at a glance be separated from all other Rails, and such 
numbers have been taken that it certainly can be considered com- 
mon if not abundant. In all its specific characters it is the most 
remote from true longdrostris of any form yet discovered. It is 
resident where found and shows less individual variation than any 
form I have seen. 


ANALYSIS. 


Rallus longirostris Bodd. Bill straight, short, stout, and square at 
base; upper parts brown in about equal parts with the grayish olive 
feather edgings; under parts pale with dull cinnamon on breast; axillars 
and flanks light brown, sometimes grayish brown. Average size: bill, 
2; wing, 5.40; tarsus, 1.75 inches. Hadstat.—Eastern coast of South 
America. 

Rallus longirostris caribeus Aidg. Bill long, slender, decurved, and 
much compressed at base; colors same as in R. longirostris. Average 
size: bill, 2.40; wing, 5.75; tarsus, 1.85 inches. Hadztat.— West Indies 
and Texas. 

Rallus coryi Maynard. Bill short, straight, not so stout nor square as in 
longirostris, nor yet as slender as in cariébeus ; upper parts pale brown in 
about equal portions with the light olive gray edgings to feathers; under 
parts pale gray, washed on breast with dull cinnamon; axillars and flanks 
faded brown with rather broad white bars. Size of type: bill, 2.05; wing, 
5.50; tarsus, 1.70 inches. Aaditat.—Bahamas. 

Rallus crepitans Gmel. Bill long, slender, compressed, and decurved; 
upper parts plumbeous gray, predominating over the brown or olive 
brown stripes; under parts have little rufous or cinnamon; axillars and 
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flanks dark gray, barred with white. Average size: bill, 2.34; wing, 5.75° 
tarsus, 1.goinches. Hadztat.—Atlantic and North Gulf Coasts; casually 
in Florida and Texas. 
Rallus crepitans saturatus Hensk. Bill slender, compressed, and 
decurved; upper parts mostly rich brown edged with almost pure olive 
(in one instance with grayish olive); under parts dark gray with cinna- 1 
mon breast. Average size: bill, 2.32; wing, 5.63; tarsus, 1.87 inches. 
Habitat.—Rigolets, close by Lake Pontchartrain, near New Orleans. 
Rallus obsoletus dg. Bill long, slightly decurved, quite strong, and 
not compressed at base; color above grayish olive, sometimes olive, nar- 
rowly and sharply striped with very dark brown; under parts rich cinna- 
mon; axillars and flanks grayish brown, barred with white. Average size: 
bill, 2.40; wing, 6.30; tarsus, 2.10 inches. Habdbrtat.—Pacific Coast. 
Rallus scottii Sezv. Bill slender, decurved, and compressed; upper 
parts sooty brown or black edged slightly with olive gray; under parts 
dark ashy gray mixed more or less with cinnamon; axillars and flanks 
slate color, barred distinctly with white. Average size: bill, 2.32; wing, 
5-60; tarsus, 1.85 inches. Had¢tat.— West Coast of Florida (Tarpon 
Springs and Charlotte Harbor). 


COMMENT. 


I think I have a greater number of specimens of this group of 
Rails than has heretofore been brought together, and I have spent 
much time during a year and a half past in studying and examin- 
ing them. Boddaert’s description of domgirostr?s and Buffon's 
plate of the same agree with all the birds that have been received 
in England and the United States from the Atlantic Coast of 
South America, and do not apply to any other birds. The bill of /on- 
gtrostris diflers not only in size but in shape from that of North 
American forms ; instead of being compressed the lower mandible 
is broad and square where it joins the head, its greatest width 
being at the lower edge of the base. Moreover, it is very stout 
and straight, and notwithstanding its name, its bill is the short- 
est of any of the large Rails. Taking into account this peculiarly 
shaped bill, and also the color of the bird, I do not understand 
why Gmelin’s New York crepztans should not at all times have 
been acknowledged as a distinct species. 

I am indebted for generous loans of specimens to the National 
Museum, Washington ; the American Museum, New York; Mr. 
W.E. D. Scott, Tarpon Springs, Fla.; Mr. H. W. Henshaw, 
Washington ; Messrs. Salvin and Godman, London; Mr. Wm. 
Brewster, Cambridge; Mr. C. B. Cory, Boston; Dr. B. H. 
Warren, West Chester, Pa., to all of whom I express my sincere ; 
thanks. 
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RESTORATION OF AN AUDUBONIAN FORM OF 
GEOTHLYPIS TRICHAS TO THE AMERICAN 
AVIFAUNA. 


BY E. M. HASBROUCK. 


More than a year ago while comparing specimens of the genus 
Geothlypis, one in particular arrested my attention as being 
materially different from any in my collection, and from any I had 
seen. It is numbered 442 and was taken by myself at Big Lake 
George, Florida, March 18, 1886. __ I carried it to Mr. Ridgway 
who, after comparing it with the series in the Smithsonian, 
declared it different from anything he had seen, and probably a 
new race, but advised me to say nothing concerning it until I 
secured more of the same variety. In accordance with his counsel 
I visited Florida in December of the past year for the purpose of 
securing as many as possible, and although unable to reach the 
scene of the first capture, I was successful in finding the bird abun- 
dant in Putnam County in the vicinity of Palatka, and was fortu- 
nate in obtaining seven more ; three males and four females, all of 
which (the males) were nearly exact counterparts of the type 
with the exception of one immature male referred to later. On 
reaching Washington I submitted the entire series of eight to Mr. 
Ridgway, and with the assistance of Dr. Stejneger, compared 
them a second time ; we found them differing considerably from 
the true ¢rzchas in possessing the larger size and more extended 
yellow beneath of occédentalis, together with an extremely narrow 
and paler ashy band behind the mask, and from occ¢dentalz's by the 
paler yellow throat and less orange of ¢réchas. Audubon (Orn. 
Biog., Vol. I, 1832, p. 124, pl. 24) describes an ¢mmature specimen 
of the Yellow-throat taken in Mississippi, to whichhe gives the 
name Sy/véa roscoe, and afterwards refers it to ¢réchas : the descrip- 
tion tallies almost exactly with mine above mentioned, while speci- 
mens in the Smithsonian collection from the Gulf States and 
Mississippi Valley agree closely with mine, thus leaving little room 
for doubt that it isa valid race between Geothlypis trichas and 
Geothlypis trichas occidentalis, 1 therefore have the pleasure of 
restoring along neglected form to the American fauna, giving to it 
the name Geothlypis trichas roscoe (Aud.), 
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Geothlypis trichas roscoe.—Male adult : above, including tail, dark olive- 
green tinged with a rich dark yellow, feathersin highly colored specimens 
being tipped with light brown ; frontal shield of black reaching well up onto 
crown, covering entire face, with narrow stripe over eye and reaching far 
down on the neck; ashy stripe exceedingly narrow and pale. Underparts 
rich gamboge yellow, tinged with brown in winter specimens,and reaching 
well down to and including vent and under tail-coverts, but becoming 
lighter near median line; flanks of a rich chocolate brown varying in in- 
tensity with age. Female differing from ¢rchas both in size and intensity 
of color. Length of wing (skin), 2.13; tail, .244; bill, .50; tarsus, .75 
inch. Upper and lower mandible black; iris brown; tarsus and feet flesh 
color. Intermediate in habitat and characters between frichas and occiden- 
talis, but combination of characters peculiar and constant over a very wide 
area. 

Habitat: in summer Mississippi Valley, north to Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, etc. ; in winter Gulf States including Florida. 

The single ‘chip’ of this bird, uttered at intervals, while partaking 
of the general characters is louder and harsher, while the songs 
of those heard in March were unmistakably clearer and stronger 


than any yet ascribed to ¢réchas. 


RECENT LITERATURE. 


Supplement to the A. O. U. Code of Nomenclature and Check-List of 
North American Birds.*—The Supplement to the A. O. U. Check-List of 
North American Birds, mentioned in the last number of ‘The Auk’ (Vol. 
VI, p. 81) asin preparation, has now been completed and issued, forming 
an octavo pamphlet of 23 pages, uniform in style and typography with the 
‘Code and Check-List.’ As explained in the Preface, it consists ‘‘of the 
tenable species and subspecies, genera and subgenera, added since the pub- 
jication of the Check-List, together with any necessary eliminations and 
valid changes in nomenclature made since the Check-List was issued .... 
The Supplement here presented records the ruling of the Committee on 
about one hundred distinct questions, involving additions to the Check. 
List or changes in its nomenclature. Besides this, the Committee con- 


*Supplement | to the | Code of Nomenclature and Check-List | of | North American 
Birds | adopted by the American Ornithologists’ Union | Prepared by | a Committee 
ofthe Union | — | New York | American Ornithologists’ Union | 1889.—8vo, pp. 23. 
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sidered some twenty or thirty additional cases of similar character, in which 
the proposed changes were found untenable, orin which the material ex- 
amined was not sufficient to determine the question of their validity; and 
_ its decision thereon may be thus considered as in the main negatively 
recorded in the following pages. All questions of this nature known to 
the Committee at the time of its meeting [in November, 1888] were acted 
upon.” The matter is classified under three heads: I, Additions; II, 
Eliminations; III, Changes of Nomenclature. 

The additions number 23 species and 43 subspecies, one genus and three 
subgenera. The eliminations are two species and one subspecies. The 
changes in nomenclature are three affecting genera, two affecting subgen- 
era, fifteen affecting species, and twoaffecting subspecies. 

The Committee to whom the work was assigned by the Union consists 
of Messrs. Allen, Brewster, Coues, Merriam and Ridgway. Mr. Ridg- 
way acted as the Committee’s secretary, to whom also fell the greater part 
of the work of preparing the manuscript for printing. 

The interval covered by the Supplement is scarcely threeyears. As the 
foregoing statistics show, they have been years of remarkable activity in 
North American ornithology, during which exploration has been pushed 
with unprecedented vigor, yielding results far beyond the most san- 
guine expectations.—J. A. A. 


The Abridged A. O. U. Check-List.*—Simultaneously with the publica- 
tion of the ‘Supplement,’ the Union issues an Abridged Check-List of 
North American Birds, containing not only the species and subspecies of 
the old Check-List, but also the additions and the changes of nomenclature 
made in the Supplement, the additions being interpolated in their proper 
places. The Abridged Check-List ‘‘contains only the scientific names, 
English names, concordance and current numbers.” The list of Fossil 
Birds contained in the original Check-List, however, has been omitted, and 
a list of introduced or ‘Naturalized Species’ has been added. This edition of 
the Check-List is thus not only abridged, but revised to date. It is printed 
on only one side of the paper, thus adapting it for use in labelling, or for the 
reception of notes or additions. The preparation of the manuscript for 
thisedition was made by Dr. Merriam, at the request of the Committee; 
he also supervised the printing, and compiled the list of ‘Naturalized Spe- 
cies,’to whom this latter task was especially assigned by the Committee. 

Collation of the abridged edition with the original Check-List and Sup- 
plement shows an almost faultless correspondence, the only discrepancies 
of any importance being in the numeration, where 420 c in the abridged 
edition should be 420 6, and 519¢ should be 519 4. The ‘Hypothetical 
List, however, has been renumbered, there having been here one elimina- 
tion and two additions.—J. A. A. 


*Check-List | of | North American Birds | According to the Canons of Nomencla- 
ture | of the | American Ornithologists’ Union | — | Abridged Edition | Revised |-—| 
Published by the American Ornithologists’ Union | 1889.—8vo, pp. 71. 
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Warren’s ‘Birds of Pennsylvania.’*—-The purpose of this book appears 
to be to enlighten the public, especially the farming communities, in 
Pennsylvania in regard to the birds that are to be found in the State, to 
awaken a desire for their protection upon economic grounds, and to stir 
up an interest in natural history among the people. It begins with a 
brief introduction chiefly devoted to explaining, with the aid of a plate, } 
the technical terms used in the book. Then follows the body of the work 
in which one hundred and forty-two species are treated in systematic 
order. These include, as a rule, the commonest and the most interesting. 
Accidental stragglers and others that by their rarity or from other causes 
would be unlikely to come under the readers’ notice, have been omitted 
for lack of room; the author informs us in the introduction that over two 
hundred and fifty pages of manuscript have been left out in order to bring 
the size of the book more nearly within the limits prescribed by the act of 
Legislature authorizing its publication. 
Under the head of each species is given a short description in simple 
language. These “have in some instances been taken from ‘Birds of 
North America,’ by my late lamented friend, Prof. S. F. Baird; others 
have been compiled, in part, from the works of Dr. Elliott Coues-and 
Robert Ridgway.” This is followed by a statement of the habitat, bor- 
rowed from the A. O. U. Check-List. Then comes, in all but one or two 
cases, a biographical sketch which aims to be not merely instructive, but 
interesting as well, and in this it is usually remarkably successful. Dr. 
Warren has here supplemented his own experience by abundant extracts 
from the writings of Audubon, Nuttall, Wilson, Coues and others. Much 
attention is paid to the birds’ preferences in regard to food, and the author’s 
stomach examinations are given, often in tabular form. The whole space 
allotted to each species averages a page anda half. As might be ex- 
pected, the Birds of Prey come in for their full share of mention, and a de- 
tailed account is given of the Pennsylvania ‘Scalp Act’ and the evidence 
that led t» its repeal. 
The descriptions of the species are supplemented by forty-nine chromo- 
lithograph plates, all, with exception of that of the House Sparrow, 
copied from Audubon, although we find no mention made of their source. 
Of course the execution is by no means equal to that of the originals, and 
we fear Mr. Audubon would hardly enjoy some trifling liberties the artist 
has occasionally taken, such as changing a bird’s attitude or leaving out 
the fly it is trying to snatch. The printing of one plate upside down is 
probably not the artist’s fault. The colors are not always printed with 
the care the subjects merit, but nevertheless the plates will well serve the 
purpose of stimulating the readers’ interest, and Dr. Warren deserves our 


*Report | on the | Birds of Pennsylvania. | With Special Reference to the Food- 
Habits, based | on over Three Thousand Stomach | Examinations. | By | B. H. War- 
ren, M. D., | Ornithologist of the State Board of Agriculture; Associate Member of the 
American | Ornithologists’ Union; Secretary of the Chester County (Pa.) | Academy i 
of Arts and Sciences, etc. | Illustrated with fifty plates. | —~ | Harrisburg: | Edwin K, i 
Meyers, State Printer. | 1888, 8vo pp. xii + 260, : 
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thanks for giving us such a generous supply of plates that are on the whole 
so excellent. 

The volume ends with an annotated ‘List of the Birds of Pennsylvania’ 
covering twenty-one pages and including 310 species, affording opportu- 
nity to briefly treat the species omitted from the body of the work. It is 
‘‘based chiefly on observations made during the past ten years in Eastetfn 
Pennsylvania, especially in the Counties of Chester, Delaware and Lan- 
caster,” but itis in part compiled from manuscript notes of John Krider and 
H. B. Graves, the published writings of Ridgway, Coues, Gentry, Turn- 
bull, Baird, Michener, Barnard and Pennock, and information received 
from Mr. Geo. B. Sennett. Some forty or fifty names are entered without 
annotations, though most of these have been already discussed in the 
previous pages. The list contains some new and interesting records and 
occasionally a statement that would interest one much more if supported 
by a detailed account of the facts or a citation of the authority. 

The ‘Report’ was printed by direction of the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania for gratuitous distribution in the State, and the demand so far ex- 
ceeded the supply that the edition of 6000 copies was quickly exhausted 
and, we are very glad to learn, the publication ofa second edition of 10,000 
copies, revised and enlarged, has been ordered. When this book has 
found its way into the schools and farmhouses throughout Pennsylvania 
the profit to the birds, to the farmers, and to ornithology, that ought to 
result, is incalculable. If other States would but follow such a good ex- 
ample, it would be an important step toward lifting the cloud of ignor- 
ance that hangs over the rural mind upon matters of natural history.— 
C. F. B. 


Ridgway on New or Little-known American Birds.—In the ‘Proceed- 
ings’ of the U. S. National Museum and Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory, Mr. Ridgway has recently published various papers on American 
birds, in the main relating to Mexican and South American species, as 
follows: (1) ‘Remarks on Catharus berlepschi Lawr.* indorsing the 
species and giving its synonymy. (2) ‘Descriptions of some new Species 
and Subspecies of Birds from Middle America.’t These are Catharus 
Jumosus from Costa Rica and Veragua (allied to C. mextcanus Bon.) ; 
Mimus gracilis leucopheus, from Cozumel; Harporhynchus longirostris 
sennetti, from Southern Texas, the larger, duller, more grayish Texan 
race being considered as subspecifically separable from the true ongirostris 
of Mexico; Campylorhynchus castaneus from Guatemala and Honduras, 
hitherto referred to C. capistratus, which it much resembles ; Thryothorus 
rufalbus castanonotus from ‘‘Nicaragua to Colombia”; Microcerculus 
daulias, from Costa Rica, and related to M. philomela Scl.; Dendrornis 
lawrencet, from Panama, and a subspecies costaricensis of this last, from 
Costa Rica. (3) ‘Note on the Generic name Urofsila Scl. & Salv.,’ t which 


*Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., 1887, p. 504. (Aug. 6, 1888.) 
t Ibid., pp. 505-510. (Aug. 6, 1888.) 
} Ibid., p. 51x. (Aug. 6, 1888.) 
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proves to be preoccupied and Hem/iura is proposed in its place, with the 
same type. 

(4) ‘Descriptions of new Species and Genera of Birds from the Lower 
Amazon,’* collected by Mr. C. B. Riker near Santarem during June and 
July, 1887. These number three genera and fifteen species, besides one 
from Guiana, described in a footnote. They are Thryothorus herberti 
Riker MS., 7. oyapocensis ‘from Guiana), Thryophilus tentoptera, Cy- 
phorhinus griseolateralis, Colopteryx (gen. nov.,= Colopterus Cab., pre- 
occupied) énornatus, Ornithion napeum, Tyrannulus reguloides, Attila 
viridescens, Thamnophilus inornatus, ‘‘Heterocnemis (?) hypoleuca sp. 
nov.?” Dichrozona (gen. nov.) zononota, Phlogopsts bowmanit Riker 
MS., Rhegmatorhina (gen. nov.) gymnops, Dendrornis fraterculus, 
Dendrocolaptes obsoletus,and Zenatda jessi@ Riker MS. These, with three 
other species elsewhere described by Mr. Ridgway, formed indeed a rich 
harvest from a field by no means new. 

(5) ‘A Review of the Genus Ps¢ttacula of Brisson.’t This is an im- 
portant monographic revision of the genus, giving full descriptions and 
the bibliography of the species, eleven in number, of which three species 
(Psittacula insularts, Tres Marias Islands; P. exguésita, Cartagena, 
Colombia; P. deliciosa, Santarem) and one subspecies (P. passerina 
vivida Bahia) are characterized as new. 

(6) ‘Catalogue of a collection of Birds made by Mr. Chas. H. Townsend 
on Islands in the Caribbean Sea and in Honduras.’{ Thirteen species are 
recorded from Grand Cayman (including Columbigallina passerina 
insularts Towns., MS., subs. nov.) ; thirty from Swan Island (including 
Contopus vicinus and Butorides saturatus, spp. nov.) ; three from Ruatan 
Island; fifty-six from Truxillo, Honduras (Thamnophilus intermedius, 
Centurus santacruzi pauper, and Eugyptila vinacetventris are char- - 
acterized as new); and ninety-nine from Segovia River, Honduras, of 
which the following are regarded asnew: Pitylus poliogaster scapularis, 
Sturnelia magna inexspectata, Thalurania townsendi, Colinus, nigro- 
gularis segoviensis, Porzana exilis vagansand Tigrisoma excellens. 

(7) ‘Description of a new Psaltriparus from Southern Arizona.’§ 
This is Psaltriparus santarite, similar to P. plumbeus, but smaller, with 
the sides of the head paler, etc., from the Santa Rita Mountains, Arizona. 

(8) ‘Notes on some Type-specimens of American Troglodytide in 
the Lafresnaye Collection.’|| This paper treats of the types of ten Lafres- 
naye species of the genus Campylorhynchus, four of Thryothorus, and 
one of Troglodytes. C. brevirostris is described as new ‘‘ex. Lafr., MS.” 
Baird’s ‘‘ Thryophilus rufalbus, var. poliopleura” proves to be a ‘‘pure 
synonym” of Thryothorus rufalbus Lafr., while Troglodytes brunnet- 
collis Scl. proves to be idertical with 7. tecellata Lafr. & d’Orb. A 

* Proc. U.S, Nat. Mus., pp. 516-528. (Aug. 6, 1888.) 
+ Ibid., pp. 520-548. (Aug. 6, 1888.) 
t Ibid., pp. 572-597. (Aug. 6 to Sept. 19, 1888.) 
§ Ibid., p. 697. (Oct. 12, 1888.) 
|| Proc, Boston Soc, Nat. Hist., Vol. XXIII, pp. 383-388. (March, 1888.) 
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number of the names borne by the types seem never to have been pub- 
lished.—J. A. A. 


Bendire on the Nests and Eggs of Rare Species of North American 
Birds.— In the ‘Proceedings’ of the U. S. National Museum, Captain C. 
E. Bendire has recently published two papers on the nest and eggs of sev- 
eral little known species of North American birds. The first treats of the 
California Black-capped Gnatcatcher,* describing its nest and eggs found 
by Mr. F. Stephens at San Bernardino, Cal. — the first thus far described. 
The second paperf describes the nests and eggs of several species, collected 
by Lieut. Harry C. Benson near Fort Huachuca, Southern Arizona. 
These are the Band-tailed Pigeon (Columba fasciata), the Zone-tailed 
Hawk (Buteo abbreviatus), the Aplomado Falcon (Falco fusco-cerules- 
cens), Swainson’s Hawk (Buteo swainsoni), the Arizona Jay (Aphelo- 
coma sieberti arizone, the White-necked Raven (Corvus cryptoleucus), 
Stephens’s Vireo (Vireo huttoni stephens), and the Lead-colored Bush- 
tit (Psaltriparus plumbeus).—J. A. A. 


Lawrence on a New Species of American Bird.—In the ‘Proceedings’ of 
the U. S National Museum Mr. George N. Lawrence has described{ a 
new species of Catharus (C. berlepschi), from Ecuador, allied to C. 
Suscater.—]J. A. A. 


Stejneger on the Japanese Creepers.— Dr. Stejneger, in his ‘Review of 
Japanese Birds,’ has recently discussed the Creepers of the genus Cer- 
thia,§ of which he recognizes two forms, C. familiaris and C. f. scan- 
dulaca, which he treats at length with his usual discrimination and 
thoroughness. 

Dr. Stejneger has also published a paper on the type specimen of Gal- 
linula eurtzonoides Lafr.,|| described as from ‘‘l’Inde,” but which Dr. 
Stejneger thinks it pretty safe to assume came from the Philippine Archi- 
pelago. Its near Indian ally is accordingly named Zuryzona eurizonotdes 
amauroptera (Blyth).—J. A. A. 


Beckham on the Birds of Southwestern Texas.f—In a posthumous 
paper of over sixty pages the late Mr. Beckham has recorded his obser- 
vations on the birds observed by him during December, 1886, and January, 


*Description of the Nest and Eggs of the California Black-capped Gnatcatcher 
(Polioptila californica Brewster). Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., 1887, pp. 549-550. 

tNotes ona Collection of Birds’ Nests and Eggs from Southern Arizona Territory. 
Ibid., pp. 551-558. 

{Description of a New Species of Bird of the genus Catkarus, from Ecuador. Ibtd., 
1887, 503. (Aug. 6, 1888.) 

§Review of Japanese Birds. VII.— The Creepers. Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., 1887, 
pp. 606-611. (Sept. 19, 1888.) 

||On the Type-specimen of Euryzona eurizonoides (Lafr.). Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. 
Hist. Vol. XXIII, pp. 461-464. (May, 1888.) 

“Observations on the Birds of Southwestern Texas. By Charles Wickliffe Beckham. 
Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., 1887, pp. 633-696. (Sept. 19, 1888.) 
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174 
February, and March, 1887, in Bexar, Bee, and Nueces Counties, Texas. 
The list includes 283 species, of which 226 were found in Bexar County. 
All are copiously annotated. In the first eleven pages he reviews the 
work of his predecessors in the same field, comparing their results with 
his own, and also describing the topographic and floral features of the 
region under consideration. Hesays: ‘‘At first it was my purpose to 
record only the results of my own observations, but upon reflection it 
seemed better to embody the notes of the other observers who had col- 
lected in the same localities, and thus present a pretty fair picture of the 
avifauna along what I believe to be an important line of faunal inoscula- 
tion, if such a term be permissible.” He thus quotes frequently from the 
observations of Dr. H. B. Butcher, Messrs. H. E. Dresser, N. C. Brown, 
G. B. Sennett, Dr. J. C. Merrill, and J. L. Hancock, whose papers are 
cited in the ‘Bibliography,’ with which the paper closes. He has thus 
not only added much original matter, but condensed in convenient form 
the scattered records of previous observers. Under Colinus virginianus 
texanus (p. 655), he gives at length his reasons for believing that C. 
graysoni will be found to intergrade with this form as well as with C. 
ridgwayt. At p. 686 he notes his interesting experience with the rare 
Golden-cheeked Warbler (Dendroica chrysoparia), and has many pleas- 
ant biographical notes on many of the lesser known species. This, it is 
sad to recall, was nearly Mr. Beckham’s last work in ornithology, his 
death occurring even before the publication of the present paper (see Auk, 
V, p- 445).— J. A. A. 


Minor Ornithological Publications.—‘ Forest and Stream,’ Vols. XXVIII 
and XXIX contains the following notes and papers (Nos. 1287-1388) :— 

1287. Food of Hawks and Owls. ‘Forest and Stream,’ Vol. XXVIII, No. 
1, Jan. 27, 1887, p. 3.—Report of the West Chester (Pa.) Microscopical 
Society, giving tabulated results of the examination of Hawks’ and Owls’ 
stomachs, and also a paper of the same nature by L. S. Foster; the whole 
forming a most important contribution to our knowledge of this subject. 

1288. The English Sparrow. By J. L. Davison. Jbid., No. 1, Jan. 27, 
p- 4.-—Advising its extermination. 


4 1289. Michigan Winter Bird Notes. By E. L. Mosely. Jbid., No. 1, 


Jan. 27, p. 4.—Notes on six species. 

1290. The Terns of Muskeget Island. Editorial. Jb¢d.,No 2, Feb. *, 
p- 23-—An officer placed on the island to prevent their slaughter by mil- 
linery collectors. 

1291. Midwinter Appearance of the Linnet (Carpodacus purpureus) 
at Halifax, N. S. By J. Matthew Jones. Jbid., No. 2, Feb. 3, p. 24. 

1292. A Duck's Homing. From Rutland (Vt.) Herald. Jb/d., No. 2, 
Feb. 3, p- 24. 

1293. Snowy Owl. By A. A. A. Ibid., No. 2, Feb. 3, p. 24.—At 
North East, Erie Co., Pa. 

1294. Canadian Game and Fish Resorts. By Ernest E. Thompson. 
Ibid., No. 3, Feb. 10, p. 42.—Notes on Canadian game birds. 
1295. Florida Bird Notes. By H. A. Kline. Jbid., No. 3, Feb. 10, pp. 
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43, 44-—Contains nearly two columns and a half of interesting notes on 
‘‘Herons, Egrets, and Spoonbills,” as observed at St. Marks. See also 
Jbid., Vol. XXVII, No. 25, Jan. 13, p. 484. 

1296. Hawks and Owls. By Victor M. Haldeman. /ééd., No. 3, Feb. 
10, p. 44.-—Mentions the action of the Pennsylvania State Board of Agri- 
culture in urging a repeal of the ‘scalp act’ passed by that State. ‘‘Last 
year there were expended in bounties for scalps of animals about $100,000, 
60 per cent of which was paid for Hawks’ and Owls’ scalps.” 

1297. The Terns of Matinicus Rock [Coast of Maine]. By C. E. Ca- 
hoon. Jbdid., No. 3, Feb. 10, p. 44.—Adenial of the accusation of Wm. 
G. Grant. (See sb¢d, Vol. XXVII, No. 25, Jan. 13, p. 485.) 

1298. Short-eared Owls in Illinois. By J. G. Henderson. Jbid., No. 
4, Feb. 17, p. 66.—‘Quite plentiful....this winter” [1886-87] at Car- 
rolton. 

1299. Robins and China Berries. By Edward Jack. Jbid., No. 4, Feb. 
17, p- 66. See also 2b¢d., No. 7, Mch. 10, p. 129. 

1300. The Weight of Quail in the South. By J. M. W. (Augusta, Ga.). 
—‘‘Swamp birds” said to weigh two ounces more and to be darker than 
those inhabiting the uplands. See also ¢béd., No. 8, Mch. 17, p. 153, 
No. 11, April 7, p. 226, and No. 13, April 21, p. 274. 

1301. Domesticating Ruffed Grouse. By J. B. Battelle. Jhid., No. 5, 
Feb. 24, pp. 83, 84. 

-1302. Shore Bird Nomenclature. By B. Ibid., No. 5, Feb. 24, p. 84. 

1303. The Terns of Matinicus Rock. By E. A. Batchelder, Com- 
mander U. S. N. Jbid., No. 5, Feb. 24, p. 84.—Reply to C. E. Cahoon. 
See zbid., No. 3. Feb. 10, p. 44. 

1304. Old-Time Natural History. By Wm. Dutcher. /éid., No. 6, 
Mch. 3, p. 105.—Extracts, relating chiefly to mammals, from a ‘History 
of Long Island.... New York, 1839.’ 

1305. Prairie Owls and Scorpions. By Geo. H. Wyman. J/b6id., No. 
6, Mch. 3, p. 106.—Sfeotyto cunicularia hypogea stated to destroy 
scorpions ‘by scores.’ 

1306. The Hermit Thrush (Turdus [aonalaschkea] pallasit) near Bal- 
timore, Md., in Winter. By Arthur Resler. /éid., No. 6, Mch. 3, p. 106. 

1307. Description of a new Plumed Partridge from Sonora. (Cal- 
lipepla elegans bensont.) By Robert Ridgway. J/ééd., No. 6, Mch. 3, p. 
106. (See also Proc. U. S. Nat. Museum, 1887, pp. 148-150, published 
July 2, 1887.) 

1308. Where do Meadow Larks Winter? By L. Lbid., No.6, Mch. 3, 
p- 106. 

1309. Golden Eagle in Rhode Island. By Newton Dexter. /did., No. 
6, Mch. 3, p. 106. Capture of a specimen at Westerly about Feb. 21. 

1310. The Nomenclature of Colors. Ibid.. No. 7, Mch. 10, p. 128.— 
Review of R. Ridgway’s ‘A Nomenclature of Colors for Naturalists,’ etc. 

1311. Js the Shrike a Mimic? By A. H.G. Jbid., No. 7, Mch. 10, p. 
128.—On the song of Lantus borealis. See also note by J. L. Davison, 
lbid., No. 9, Mch. 24, p. 176. 
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1312. Introduction of Blackcock into Newfoundland. From the 
London Field. Jé¢d., No. 7, Mch. 10, p. 131. 

1313. The Great Auk. With cut. From the Audubon Magazine for 
March, 1887. Jbéd., No. 8, March 17, p. 152.—Sketch of its history. 

1314. Sea Bird Notes of the Grampus. By Raymond L. Newcomb. 
Tbid., No. 8, Mch. 17, pp. 152-153-—Two columns of interesting notes on 
Gulls, Petrels and Jaegers as observed off the New England coast (Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard to Bay of Fundy), from Sept. 23 to Oct. 14. Megalestris 
skua is twice recorded as ‘seen.’ : 

1315. Eggs of Farallone Cormorant. (Phalacrocorax dilophus al- 
bocitliatus Ridgway.) By Oliver Davie. /ééd., No. 8, Mch. 17, p. 153. 

1316. Mother Care. By H. A.C. Jbid., No. 9, Mch. 24, p. 176.—On 
the breeding habits of the ‘Great Northern Diver’ [?]. See also ¢bid., 
No. 10, Mch. 31, p. 200. 

1317. Bird Notes from New Mexico. By R. W. Shufeldt. Jéid., No. 
10, Mch. 31, p. 200. See also ¢héd., No. 14, April 28, p. 297. 

1318. English Sparrow Destruction. Ibid., No. 11, April 7, p. 225. 
—Suggestions in regard to the English Sparrow. From the report of 
Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Ornithologist of the Department of Agriculture. 

1319. Erratic Migrations. By W. B. A. Jbid., No. 11, April 7, p. 
225.—-Bird notes from Fort Simpson, B. C. 

1320. Eggs of the Great Auk. By F.C. Browne. Jéid., No. 11, April 
7, p. 225.—Sale of two eggs at auction,in Edinburgh about 1880, one 
bringing one hundred pounds, the other one hundred and two guineas. 
See also note by Chas. A. Bramble, ¢¢d., No. 12, April 14, p. 248. 

1321. Names ofa Woodpecker. By W. W. Colburn. Jdbid., No, 12, 
April 14, p. 248.—A list of thirty-six common names applied to Colaftes 
auratus. 

1322. English Sparrows. By W.G. L. Tucker. Jbéd., No. 12, April 
14. p. 248.—Citing instances of albinism and melanism. 

1323. Handom Bird Notes| from Dansville, N. Y.| By Uncas. /é#d., 
No. 13, April 21, p. 274. 

1324. The Audubon Society. Editorial. Jbiéd., No. 15, May 5, p. 317- 

1325. Tvroubadours and Trouveres. By Sarah D. Hobart. Jd¢d., No. 
15, May 5, p. 320. — Pleasantly written notes on certain Wisconsin 
birds. 

1326. Migration of the Fox Sparrow [at Lockport, N. Y.] By J. 
L. Davison. Jééd., No. 15, May 5, p. 320. : 

1327. Mongrel or Hybrid Geese. By Jay Beebe. Jdid., No. 15, May 
5, p- 320. (See also sbéd., No. 16, May 12, p. 345.) 

1328. A Stray Pelican [P. erythrorhynchos, at Oakland, Md.|. By 
Sportsman. Jbé¢d., No. 16, May 12, p. 345. 

1329. Sparrows. Editorial. Jé¢d., No. 17, May 19, p. 365.—On the 
action of the New York legislature in enacting a law making it penal to 
feed or harbor Passer domesticus. 

1330. Grouse in Captivity. By J. B. Battelle. /déd., No. 17, May 19, 
p- 365. (See also ¢b¢d., No. 19, June 2, p. 413.) 

1331. The Coming of the Birds. By Edward Swift. /déd., No. 17, 
May 19, p. 367.—Notes on the spring migration, at Elmira, N. Y. 
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1332. Domesticating Wood Ducks. By M. M. Benschoter, M. D. 
Ibid., No. 17, May 19, p. 367. 


1333 Eventing Grosbeak near Buffalo. By Chas. Linden. /did., No. 


17, May 19, p. 367. 

1334. American Museum of Natural History. Editorial. No. 
18. May 26, 1887, p. 389.—On ‘“‘the new exhibit of birds in their homes 
recently put on exhibition.” 

1335- Grouse and the Snow Crust. By Edward Jack. J/béd., No. 18, 
May 26, p. 392. 

1336. Breeding Wild Geese. By M. M. Benschoter. /é/d., No. 18, 
May 26, p. 392.—See also sbid., No. 20, June 9, p. 432. 

1337 Wisconsin Song Bird Law. Ibid., No. 18, May 26, p. 392.—The 
law in full. 

1338. Florida Bird Notes. By H. A. Kline. /bdéd., No. 19, June 2, p- 
412. See also zb¢d., No. 3, Feb. 10, p. 43. 

1339: Dusky Grouse Gossip. By W.B. A. Jdbid., No. 20, Juneg, p. 
432.—On the case of ‘‘ Tetrao obscurus.” 

1340. Protecting the Birds. Editorial. Jbd., No. 23, June 30. p. 490. 
—On the work of the Audubon Society, which now has ‘‘a registered mem- 
bership of 36,000.” 

1341. Sparrowsand Insects. By Walter B. Barrows, Ass’t Ornitholo- 
gist, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Jbzd., No. 23, June 30, p. 490. 

1342. The Barbarous English Sparrow. By F.C. Browne. /6id., 
No. 24, July 7, p. 513. Seealso note by J. L. Davison under same 
heading. 

1343. The Ways of Prairie Dogs. By C.E. Bendire. Jbéd., No. 24, 
July 7, p. 513-—‘*The popular belief that the Prairie Dog, the Rattle- 
snake and the Burrowing Owl ati iive in harmony together in the same 
hole, is mere nonsense.” 

1344. Domesticating Wildfowl. By Fred Mather. /é/d., No. 24, 
July 7, p. 

1345. On the Tongue in the Humming Bird. With cuts. By R. W. 
Shufeldt, C. M. Z. S., etc. Jbid., No. 25, July 14, p. 531. 

1346. Robins feed their Young in Cages. By Fred Mather. /é/d., 
No. 25, July 14, p. 531. 

1347. Domesticating Ruffed Grouse. By J. B. Battelle. No. 
26, July 21, pp. §50, 551. 

1348. The English Skylark on Long Island, N. Y. By L. S. Foster. 
—Seen, and heard singing, July 15, 1887, at Flatbush, L. I. 

1349. Hummingbird and Sparrow. By Walter _B. Barrows, Ass’t. 
Ornithologist, U. S. Dep’t of Agriculture. Jbid., Vol. XXIX, No. 2, 
Aug. 4, p. 23.—Account of a battle between a Hummingbird and English 
Sparrow resulting, presumably, in the death of the latter. (See also 
note by O. O. S., #béd., No. 5, Aug. 25, p. 86.) 

1350. Rail in Captivity. By C. T. Rutgers. /bid., No. z, Aug. 4, p. 
23.—Capture and confinement of a Virginia Rail with four young at 
Trenton, N. J. 
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1351. Male Quailon the Nest. By T. E. Epes. Jbid., No. 2, Aug. 4, 
p- 23. 

1352. The Pied Duck (Camptolaimus labradorius). With cut. By 
R. W. Shufeldt, C. M. Z. S., etc. Jb#d., No. 4, Aug. 18, p. 64.—A brief 
account of its history. 

1353- Skeletonsof the Great Auk. From the ‘Boston Herald.’ Tbid., 
No. 4, Aug. 18, p. 65. Discovery of its bones in the guano deposits on 
Funk Island, off the coast of Newfoundland. 

1354. Spencer F. Baird. Obituary. Jbid., No. 5, Aug. 25, p. 82. 

1355. A Chapter on Pterylography. Three cuts. By R. W. Shu- 
feldt, U.S. Army. /did., No. 5, Aug. 25, pp. 84-85. 

1356. Unusual Nesting Sites. From apaperread by Walter E. Bry- 
ant, before the California Academy of Sciences, Aug. 1, 1887. Jb#d.. No. 
5, Aug. 25, p. 86.—Notes on thirteen species. 

1357. Discovery of the Nest and Eggs of the Evening Grosbeak 
( Coccothraustes vespertina). Froma paper by Walter E. Bryant, read 
before the California Academy of Sciences, June 20, 1887. Jdéd., No. 5, 
Aug. 25, p. 86. 

1358. Confiding Quail. By Walter B. Savary. Jbid., No. 6, Sept. 
1, 105. 

1359. Black Skimmer in New Fersey. By 1. N.D. Hason. /d/d., No. 
6, Sept. 1, p. 105.—Two seen at Atlantic City. 

1360. A Nebraska Collecting Trip. By G. A.C. Ibid., No. 7, Sept. 
8, p. 123-—Account of one day’s experience. 

1361. A Tame Kittiwake Gull. From the ‘Amateur Collector.’ Jé/d., 
No. 7, Sept. 8, p. 124.—A very interesting account of the habits of a 
young Kittiwake Gull. Fresh water was refused, but salt water ‘‘it drank 
of eagerly.” 

1362. Nighthawk and Swallow. By E. A. Leopold. /éid., No. 8, 
Sept. 15, p- 144. 


( 1363. A Feathered Waif. Ibid., No. 8, Sept. 15, p. 144.—A young 


Sawwhet Owl (Nycfala acadica) captured on a vessel in Lake Superior. 

1364. Sparrow driven out by Worms. By A H.G. Jbid., No. 9, 
Sept. 22, p. 164. 

1365. A new Subspecies of Petrel from Guadalupe Island. Froma 
paper by Walter E. Bryant, read before the California Academy of 
Sciences. /did., No. 10, Sept. 29, p. 183.—Description of Oceanodroma 
leucorhoa macrodactyla. 

1366. A Coot Strikesa House. By J. Wendell, Jr. Jbéd., No. 10, 
Sept. 29, p. 183. 

1367. Philo. By Charles A. Bramble. Jé¢d., No. 11, Oct. 6, p. 204. 
—Interesting account of a Woodcock in captivity. 

1368. A September Brood of Quail. By Alfred A. Fraser. Jé#d., 
No. 11, Oct. 6, p. 205.—Newly hatched Quail on Long Isiand, Sept. 14. 

1369. Captive Grouse and Osprey. By Edward Swift. Jbid., No. 12, 
Oct. 13, p. 224. 

1370. The proposed Monument to Audubon. Editorial. Jbid., No. 14, 
Oct. 27, p. 261. 
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1371. Hints on Sparrow Destruction. By James T. Bell. Jdid., No. 
15, Nov. 3, p. 283. 

1372. Domesticating Wildfowl. By Fred Mather. Jbid., No. 18, 
Nov. 24, p- 343- 

1373. Grouse in Captivity. By Jay Beebe. Jbid., No. 19, Dec. 1, p. 
363. 

1374. Melanerpes carolinus (Linn.) in New Fersey. By L. S. Foster. 
Ibid., Nu 19, Dec. 1, p. 363-—A male taken at Keyport, Nov. 23, 1887. 

1375. Evening Grosbeak at Elmira, N. Y. By Edward Swift. /did., 
No. 20, Dec. 8, p. 383.—A male taken Nov. 25. 

1376. Sex Markings of Grouse. By Edward Swift. /é4#d., No. 20, 
Dec. 8, p. 383.—The male said to possess a slightly longer tail and an 
orange colored spot on the ‘‘superciliary membrane.” 

1377. A Queer Dick of a Woodcock. By Nor’east. Jbid., No. 21, 
Dec. 15, p. 403-—Interesting account of a Captive Woodcock. 

1378. Sex Markings in Grouse. By Jay Beebe. Jbid., No. 22, Dec. 
22, p. 428. 

1379: Plumage of the Mallard Drake. By T.H. Streets. Jbid., No. 
22, Dec. 22, p. 428.—‘‘In the summer the drake looses his green head 
...and the tuft of curly feathers on the tail.” 

1380. Oregon Chinese Pheasants. From the ‘Virginia City (Nev.) 
Chronicle.’ Jb#d., No. 23, Dec. 29, p. 447.-—‘‘It is said that there are 
thousands of them in Willamette Valley.” 

1381. Unusual Nesting Sites. From a paper read Dec. 5, 1887, before 
the California Academy of Sciences, by Walter E. Bryant. Jd¢d., No. 
24, Dec. 25, p. 463.—Notes on eleven species. 

1382. Grouse and Mallard Plumage. By Robert Ridgway. /Jdid., 
No. 24, Dec. 25, p. 463.—‘‘Specimens [of Grouse] not unfrequently occur, 
which it would be impossible to determine the sex of without dissec- 
tion.” The male of several species of Ducks assumes the plumage of 
the female in the summer. 

1383. The Wood Duck in Winter. By Fred Mather. /bid., No. 24, 
Dec. 25, p. 

1384. Snowy Owls in 1886-7. By H. A. Kline. Jbid., No. 25, Jan. 
12, p. 485. 

1385. Plumage of Mallard Drake. By Thos. Johnson. Jd/d., No. 
25, Jan.12, p. 485.—-‘‘About 1000” Ducks were killed at Whitewater Lake, 
in southwestern Manitoba before October first, none of which were adult 

males. ‘‘Buta sharp frost setting in on the third of October, one of 
my friends, Mr. Thomas London, killed during the forenoon of the fol- 
lowing day, about fifty Mallards, the majority of them being ‘green 
heads.’” 

1386. Wood Duck in Winter. By Robert T. Morris. /did., No. 25, 
Jan. 12, p. 485.—On Hackensack marshes. 

1387- A Taxidermist’s Preparation. By H.L.Samson. No. 
25, Jan. 12, p. 485.—A preparation to preserve the color of the soft 
parts. 
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1388. Food of the European Sparrow. From papers read before the 
Biological Section of the Canadian Institute, by W. Brodie. Jd¢d., No. 
26, Jan. 19, p. 503.—An important paper, giving the results of the 
examinations of a large number of House Sparrows’ stomachs.’—F. M. C. 


The ‘American Naturalist,’ Vols. XX-XXII, contains the following 
(Nos. 1389-1413). 

1389. The Relation of the Pectoral Muscles of Birds to the Power of 
Flight. By Charles L. Edwards. American Naturalist, Vol. XX, No. 
1, Jan. 1886, pp. 25-29. 

1390. The Toriure of the Fish-hawk. By I. Lancaster. Jb/d., No. 3, 
March, 1886, pp. 223-230, pl. XI.—Fish-hawks robbed by Frigate Birds. 

1391. Note on the Problem of Soaring Birds. , By J. E. Hendricks. 
Ibid., No. 3, March, 1886, pp. 294-295. 

1392. The Mechanics of Soaring. By 1. Lancaster. Jbid., No. 4, 
April, 1886, pp. 326-333. 

1393. The Soaring of Birds. By 1. Lancaster. Jbéd., No. 4, April, 
1886, pp. 390-392. 

1394. Gravitation and the Soaring of Birds. By 1. Lancaster. Ibid., 
No. 6, June, 1886, pp. 514-521. 

1395. Observations on Young Hummingbirds. By. H. S. Greenough. 
Ibid., No. 6, June, 1886, pp. 528-532. 

1396. The Mechanics of Soaring. By Prof. J. E. Hendricks. Jd/d., 
No. 6, June, 1886, pp. 532-534. 

1397- The Yellow-billed Magfie. By Barton W. Evermann. Jb6id., 
No. 7, July, 1886, pp. 607-611. 

1398. Mechanics of Soaring. By I. Lancaster. /did., No. 7, July, 
1886, pp. 653, 654. 

1399. Crow Roosts and Roosting Crows. By Samuel W. Rhoads. 
lbid., No. 8, Aug., 1886, pp. 691-701; No. 9, Sept., 1886, pp. 777-787. 

1400. The Wings of Birds. By |. Lancaster. Jbd., No. 8, Aug., 
1886; pp. 701-708. 

1401. Some Notes on Bird Migration. By F.E.L. Beal. Jb/d., No. 
g. Sept., 1886, pp. §17-819.—At Chicago. 

1402. Domestication of Wild Fowl. By Fred. Mather. Jéid., No. 9, 
Sept., 1886, pp. 820-821; ¢b¢d., Vol. XXI, No. 8, Aug., 1887, p. 778. 

1403. Protracted Flight of a Golden Plover. By H. E. Stockbridge. 
Ibid., No. 10, Oct., 1886, pp. 898, 899.—The bird alighted on a ship in 
Lat. 37° N., Long. 156° W. 

1404. Birds killed by Blectric Light Towers at Decatur, Ill. By E. 
A. Gastman. /d7d., No. 11, Nov., 1886, p. 981. 

1405. The Nesting of Collyrio ludovicianus. By Sanborn Gove Ten- 
ney. Jbid., Vol. XXI, No. 1, Jan., 1887, p. g90.—At Williamstown, Massa- 
chusetts. 

1406. Some Rare Indiana Birds. By B. W.Evermann. Jdid., No. 
3, March, 1887, pp. 290, 291. 

1407. The Origin of a Small Race of Turkeys. By John Dean Caton. 
Ibid., No. 4, April, 1887, pp. 350-354. 
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1408. The Relative Weight of the Brain of Regulus satrapa aud Spi- 
zella domestica compared to that of Man. By Joseph L. Hancock. /d¢d., 
No. 4, April, 1887, p. 389. 

1409. Birds Roosting in a Town. By T.C. Palmer. /did., No. 10, 
Oct., 1887, pp- 939, 940. 

1410. The Migration of the American Magpie to Eastern Nebraska, 
Twenty-five Years Ago. By W. Edgar Taylor. Jbid., No. 12, Dec., 
1887, pp. 1122, 1123. 

1411. Missouri River Crow Roosts. By W. Edgar Taylor. Jdid., No. 
12, Dec., 1887, pp. 1123, 1124. ; 

1412. On Cormorant Fishing in Fapan. By P. L. Jouy. /bdid., Vol. 
XXII, No. 253, Jan., 1888, pp. 1-3. 

1413. Zhe Relative Weight of the Brain to the Body in Birds. (By J, 
L. Hancock.] /d¢d., No. 258, June, 1888, pp. 537-539- 


‘Science,’ Vols. VII-XII, Jan. 1886-Jan. 1889, contains the following 
(Nos. 1414-1445.) 

1414. The English Sparrow. By W. R. Shufeldt. ‘Sciéence,’ Vol. 
VII, No. 152, Jan. 1, 1886, p. 14. 

1415. English Sparrows. By C. 1. andJ.D. Hicks. Jb7d., No. 153, 
Jan. 8, 1886, pp. 35, 36. 

1416. The Englisk Sparrow. By Ernest Ingersoll. /d¢d., No. 155, 
Jan. 22, 1886, p. 80. 

1417. The Present Wholesale Destruction of Bird-Life in the United 
States. By J. A. Allen. /did., No. 160, Supplement, Feb. 26, 1886, pp. 
191-195. 

1418. Destruction of Birds for Millinery Purposes. [By Allen. } 
/bid., No. 160, Supplement, Feb. 26, 1886, pp. 196, 197. 

1419. Destruction of Bird Life in the Vicinity of New York. By Wil- 
liam Dutcher. /déd., No. 160, Supplement, Feb. 26, 1886, pp. 197-199. 

1420. Destruction of the Eggs of Birds for Food. By Geo. B. Sennett. 
Ibid., No. 160, Supplement, Feb. 26, 1886, pp. 199-201. 

1421. The Relation of Birds to Agriculture. [By J. A. Allen.] /did., 
No. 160, Supplement, Feb. 26, 1886, pp. 201, 202. 

1422. Bird Laws. By J. A. Allen.] Jéid., No. 160, Supplement, 
Feb. 26, 1886, pp. 202-204. 

1423. An Appeal to the Women of the Country in behalf of the Birds. 
{By J. A. Allen.] /did., No. 160, Supplement, Feb. 26, 1886, pp. 
204-205. 

1424. The Destruction of Birds. By F. H. H. and Amos Butler. 
Tbid., No. 162, March 12, 1886, pp. 241, 242. 

1425. Bird-killing Sparrows. By C. D. White. /éd., Vol. VIII, No. 
180, July 16, 1886, p. 58. 

1426. Bird Destruction. ByJ.A.Allen. Jbid., No. 183, Aug. 6, 1886, 
pp. 118, 119. 

1427. Carnivorous Prairie Dogs—Carnivorous Orioles. By W. O. 
Ayres. Jbid., No. 185, Aug. 20, 1886, p. 165. 

1428. On the Flight of Birds. By Harrison Allen. Jdid., Vol. 1X, 
No. 214, Mar. 11, 1887, Pp, 232. 
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1429. Specific Variations in the Skeletons of Vertebrates. By R. W. 
Shufeldt. /d¢d., No. 221, April 29, 1887, pp. 414-416. 

1430. The Maxillo-palatines of Tachycineta. By Frederic A. Lucas. 
lbid., No. 223, May 13, 1887, pp. 461, 462. See also R. W. Shufeldt, 
No. 226, June 3, 1887, p. 538, and Frederic A. Lucas, ¢sd., Vol. X, No. 
230, July 1, 1887, p. 12. 

1431. Another Muscle in Birds of Taxonomic Value. By R. W. Shu- 
feldt. Jbid., No. 229, June 24, 1887, pp. 623, 624. 

1432. The Wanton Destruction of the Florida Heronries. By R. W. 
Shufeldt. Jbid., Vol. X, No. 233, July 22, 1887, pp. 47, 48. 

1433. Robin's Nest. By C. H. Leete. Jbid., p. 48.—Repeated repair- 
ing of old nests. 

1434. The Dermo-Tensor Patagii Muscle. By R. W.Shufeldt. Jbid., 
No 234, July 29, 1887, p. 57- 

1435. obin’s Nest. ByJ.A.Allen. /d¢d., p. 60.—Other cases simi- 
lar to that narrated in No. 1433. 

1436. Pars Propatagialis musculicucullaris. By Leonhard Stejneger. 
Ibid., No. 235, Aug. 5, 1887, pp. 70, 71. 

1437. Robin’s Nest. By H. M. Hill. Jd¢d., p. 72.—Another case of 
repeated repairing of old nests. 

1438. Diagnosis of a New Species of Thrush (Turdus celenops sp. 
nov.) from Fapan. By Leonhard Stejneger. Jbéd., No. 238, Aug. 26, 
1887, p. 108. 

1439. The Flight of Birds. By J.S.Newberry. Jbéd., No. 254, Dec. 
16, 1887, pp. 299, 300. 

1440. The Mechanism of the Flight of Birds. By Elliott Coues. 
Ibid., No. 256, Dec. 30, 1887, pp. 321-322. 2 

1441. [The flight of birds.) By W.S. Strode. Jbid., p. 322. 

1442. The Flight of Birds. By J. S. Newberry and W. P. Trowbridge, 
Ibid., Vol. XI, No. 257, Jan. 6, 1888, pp. 9, 10. See also Frederic A. 
Lucas, bid., No. 261, Feb. 3, 1888, pp. 58, 59. 

1443. Reappearance of our Native Birds. Editorial. Jbid., Vol. 
XII, No. 287, Aug. 3, 1888, p. 49.—Supposed unusual abundance of birds. 

1444. Our Native Birds. By Bradford Torrey and Frank M. Chap- 
man. Jbid., No. 288, Aug. 10, 1888, p. 71.—Letters denying any increase 
in numbers of native birds. See also No. 1445. 

1445. Our Native Birds. By Wm. 'T. Davis, R. B. Fulton, and L. N. 
Johnson. Jé/d., No. 290, Aug. 24, 1888, p. 96.—Letters affirming no in- 
crease in their numbers, noting a decrease, and referring the rumored 
increase to the fact of a storm during the spring migration having driven 
many small birds into city streets and other unusual places. 


‘The Quarterly Journal of the Boston Zoological Society,’ whose pub- 
lication ended with Vol. III, No. 1, contains the following (Nos. 1446- 
1459) in Vols. [Land III. For Vol. I, see Bull. N. O. C., VIII, 233. 

1446. First Capture of Nauclerus forficatus in Massachusetts. By Ar- 
thur P. Chadbourne. ‘The Quarterly Fournal of the Boston Zodlogical 
Socrety,’ Vol. II, 1883, p. 16. 
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1447. Birds around Boston during the Winter of 1882-3. By Arthur 
P. Chadbourne. Jdid., pp. 31, 32. 

1448. Occurrence of the Swamp and White-throated Sparrows at 
Cambridge, Mass., in Winter. By Charles R. Lamb. /éid., p. 32. 

1449. Notes on Colaptes auratus, containing some Theories regarding 
Variation in Plumage. By C.J. Maynard. Jbdid., pp. 33-36. 

1450. Occurrence of the Connecticut Warbler (Oporornis agilis) tn 
Massachusetts in Spring. By C.J. Maynard. Jbdid., pp. 43,44. 

1451. Cuban Night Hawk (Chordeiles pofetue minor) in Florida. 
By C.J. Maynard. Jbd., p. 44. 

1452. Descriptions of Three New Species of Birds from Santo Do- 
mingo. By Charles B. Cory. /did.. pp. 45,46. 

1453: Ornithological Notes from Minnesota. By Foster H. Brackett. 
Tbid., pp. 47-49; Vol. III, pp. 7-16. 

1454. Notes on New Brunswick Birds. By Arthur P. Chadbourne. 
Tbid., Vol. II, pp. 50-53. 

1455. Notes on the Differences between Cory’s Shearwater, Puffinus 
borealis. and the Greater Shearwater, Puffinus major. By C.J. May- 
nard. Jdéd., pp. 53:55: 

1456. Dendreca palmarum palmarum in Belmont, Mass. By C. R. 
Lamb. Jdid., p. 55. 

1457. Occurrence of the White Heron (Herodias egretta) at Quincy, 
Mass. By C.J. Maynard. Jbid., pp. 55, 56. 

1458. Occurrence of the Pileated Woodpecker (Hylotomus pileatus) in 
Eastern Massachusetts. By Foster H. Brackett. /é¢d., Vol. III, p. 17. 

1459. Capture of the Black-backed Three-toed Woodpecker (Picotdes 
arcticus) at West Medford, Mass. By F. W. Bridge. Jdid., p. 17. 


‘Random Notes on Natural History’ closed its existence with Vol. III 
(1886). For references to Vols. I and II, see Auk, III, 270-272. Vol. II 
contains the following (Nos. 1460-1486). 

1460. A Collecting Trip inthe Magdalens. By G. W. F[ield]. ‘Ran- 
dom Notes on Natural History,’ Vol. Il, No. 1, Jan., 1886, pp. 3, 4- 

1461. Immaculate Eggs of Song Sparrows. ByJ.N.Clark. bid.» 
No. 1, Jan., 1886, p. 8. 

1462. [Winter Birds in Rhode Island.) [By F. T. Jencks.] 
No. 2, Feb., 1886, p. 9. 

1463. On the Breeding Habits of the Red-shouldered Hawk. (By 
C. E. Doe.] /béd., No. 2, Feb., 1886, p. 11. 

1464. [Winter Birds in Larimer Co., Colorado.| By W. G. S[{mith]. 
lbid., No. 2, Feb., 1886, p. 13. 

1465. [Nest of Rock Wren.| By Wm. G. Smith. /ééd., No. 3, March, 
1886, p. 17. 

1466. [Turkey Buzzard.| By John H. Steele. /béd., No. 3, March, 
1886, p. 19. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 


Sterna paradisea.—A Correction.—The specimens of Tern obtained by 
me in Cape Breton were carelessly referred to this species, and I have 
hitherto neglected making correction. The birds are.all S. hirundo 
and my remarks in ‘The Auk,’ Jan., 1887, p. 14, apply to Aérundo.—Jona- 
THAN Dwiaurt, Jr., New York City. 


The Wood ibis in Indiana.—Since sending my paper on the birds of 
Carroll County, Indiana,* to “The Auk,’ I have learned of the occurrence 
of the Wood Ibis ( Tantalus loculator) in that County. 

On July 30. 1887, a specimen of this southern bird was shot by a Mr. 
Harmon at the ‘Maple Swamp’ mentioned in connection with the Great 
Blue Heron and the Prothonotary Warbler in the above-named paper. 
The specimen is now in the possession of Dr. O. A. J. Morrison, of 
Middle Fork, Indiana, where I saw it last December. I could not learn 
that any other specimens were seen with this one by Mr. Harmon, or that 
any others have ever been seen in that locality. This, so far as I have 
been able to learn, is the most northern Indiana record of this bird. 
Indeed, it has been seen but rarely in this State. The first Indiana ref- 
erence seems to be that of Dr. Rufus Haymond in the ‘Proceedings’ of the 
Philadelphia Academy for 1856, p. 295, and again in the ‘Indiana Geolog- 
ical Report’ for 1869, p. 229. In these two publications Dr. Haymond 
mentions the occurrence of a large flock of Wood Ibises along the White- 
water River, near Brookville, Indiana, in August, 1855. He states that 
one of these was crippled and brought to him, and that he kept it as a pet 
for about six weeks. ‘‘In that time it became very tame, learned its name, 
and would come when called. We fed it upon living fish, which it would 
swallow with amazing rapidity, except catfish, which required labor and 
time to dispose of. It died from having eaten a mackerel which had been 
placed in a basin to soak.” There is a skull in the possession of a lady 
near Brookville, Indiana, which Mr. Amos W. Butler tells me he has seen, 
and which he thinks was froma bird killed from the flock seen by Mr. 
Haymond in 1855. 

The next definite record is that furnished by Dr. F. Stein of Mount Car- 
mel, Illinois, who says he sawa single pair at ‘Little Chain,’ about ten 
miles west of Mount Vernon, Indiana, about 1874 or 1875. 

Last September I saw a mounted specimen in a store window at Mount 
Vernon, Indiana, and, upon inquiry, learned that it was shot by a fisher- 
man, Dexter Short, about October 30, 1887, at Hovey’s Lake, Posey 
County, Indiana. There were about thirty-five or forty in the flock, ‘‘the 
first ever noticed in the County,” according to the fisherman. They re- 
mained in the vicinity for four or five weeks and then disappeared. 


*Auk, V, 344-351; VI, 22-30. 
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Several of them were killed, but I could learn of but the one that was 
preserved. It is now in the possession of Mr. Jno. C. Leffel of Mt. Ver- 
non. 

On September 11, 1888, while engaged for the U. S. Fish Commission 
in exploring the Wabash River, I had the good fortune to come upon a 
flock of nine Wood Ibises at Mackey’s Ferry, ten miles west of Mount 
Vernon. They were sitting in the tops of two dead trees just across the 
river on the Illinois side, and remained there during the entire time of 
our stay at the Ferry,—from about 8 to 11 A. M. 

In addition to these, I find the following general references to its oc- 
currence in Indiana. An old hunter of this city (Terre Haute) in whom 
Ihave confidence tells me that his father shot a Wood Ibis several years 
ago from a flock of several at the Old Reservoir south of Terre Haute. 
From the description given by the hunter I am quite certain he was not 
mistaken. . 

Ridgway, in his catalogue of the birds of Illinois, says the Wood Ibis is 
a summer sojourner in the extreme south of the State, and an irregular 
summer visitant in the northern portion. And in a letter to me dated 
January 26, 1889, Mr. Ridgway says:— ‘I remember, years ago, seeing 
these birds occasionally, soaring in circles, high in air, above the Wabash 
River, at Mt. Carmel, the season being, I think, midsummer. Again, 
either in summer or early fall, I started a large flock which had been perch- 
ing on the branches of a large dead sycamore tree overhanying the bank 
of White River Pond, just below the mouth of the White River, but did 
not get any specimens. The species, to my certain knowledge, occurs 
more or less plentifully, at times, at the Cypress Pond in the southwestern 
corner of Knox County, [Indiana], but owing to the circumstance that I 
am so little in that part of the country, I am unable to state whether they 
occur there regularly or not. I believe that the species formerly bred in 
small numbers in that portion of the Wabash Valley, though I have no 
distinct evidence upon which to base this supposition. Most of the birds 
now seen there, however, occur there late in summer (August and Sep- 
tember), a considerable portion of them, perhaps a majority, being young 
birds of the year.” Mr. Ridgway further says that he saw ‘‘at Mt. Carmel, 
the dried head of one that was killed by a hunter at the Cypress Pond in 

Knox County,” and that he has been ‘‘reliably informed of others having 
been killed there.” 

I may add that inquiry among people in Posey, Gibson, and Knox Coun- 
ties seems to show that it is a very rare bird there,—one that is not often 
seen except by those fellows who are wont to prowl around secluded 
ponds and wade cypress swamps, looking for the unusual among animate 
things.—B. W. EvERMANN, State Normal School, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Additional Notes on the Bittern.—Mr. Torrey’s notes on the ‘Booming 
of the Bittern’ interested me very much, and while in most respects my 
observations agree closely with his, I hope to be able to throw light on 
some particulars. 
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For many years I had been familiar with the hiccoughing noise which 
precedes the booming notes, and had often tried to find out how it was pro- 
duced ; but although many times able to get within a few yards of Bitterns, 
the'grass and bushes among which they stood always prevented my seeing 
plainly. At last fortune gave me the long-desired opportunity. One day 
while quietly paddling my canoe up a crooked stream, on turning a short 
bend in the stream, I came in sight of a Bittern caught by the toe in a 
muskrat trap. As I was approaching him he commenced pumping, and 
by taking time and working cautiously I was able to draw the stern of the 
canoe within a paddle’s length of him, where he allowed me to observe 
him as much asI chose. This was in April before the grass had begun to 
grow and he was in perfectly plain view. His motions in making the 
noise were those described in the article referred to, but the first noise 
was not made by snapping the beak. The bill was opened with every 
noise; but the sound, which resembled the retching of a seasick person, 
came from within, not from snapping the bill. The movements of the 
bird were almost exactly such as the bird might be expected to make if 
sick at the stomach and trying to vomit. When this noise was made 
there was not much distention of the throat, but when the pumping sound 
began the gullet was greatly enlarged at each noise. The idea that the 
breast is expanded, is erroneous, as the dreas¢ cannot be distended. This 
notion doubtless arises from the fact that the Bittern, like all the Heron 
family, has long plumes which overhang the breast and by the motion of 
the throat are raised with every expansion of the gullet. Between each 
fit of pumping the Bittern assumed its various well-known attitudes. How 
the different noises were produced I can no more tell than I can tell how 
a Dusky Grouse ‘booms,’ though I have seen them doit within a very few 
feet of me, and think they also open their bill with each noise. 

I can fully corroborate all Mr. Torrey says of the fearlessness of the 
Bittern in allowing cars to pass him, as I once saw one near Sacramento 
stand in the tulés at the edge of the ditch and allow our train to pass 
within twenty feet of him. In this case the bird stood with his bill 
pointing directly upward, and doubtless trusted to his resemblance to the 
dry tulé stalks for escaping observation. 

There is one point on whichI should like information. How do Bitterns 
kill the frogs which they eat? Oncein the spring of the year I took from 
a Bittern’s gullet, where they lay contracted into the smallest possible 
space, three large-sized frogs, all perfectly dead, and none showing any 
mark of violence either by piercing or pinching. Did the bird kill the 
frogs first, or swallow them alive? If he killed them first, how could it be 
done without leaving some mark upon them? If, as it is often reported, 
frogs have been found in rock where they have been imbedded hundreds 
of years without air, how could they be killed by suffocation? Besides, if 
they lived only a few moments it would seem that they must tear the bird’s 
gullet in their struggles to escape. I hope some one may be able to give 
information on this point.-—MANLy Harpy, Brewer, Maine. 
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Tringa bairdii on Long Island Sound.—A female 7ringa batrdii was 
shot at Stratford, Connecticut, November 3, 1888, by Mr. J. H. Averill ot 
Bridgeport, who kindly presented it to me. It was on a salt meadow in 
company with four 7ringa maculata. Having no specimens for compari- 
son I sent the skin to Dr. C. H. Merriam, Dept. of Agriculture, who 
identified it as above.—C. K. Averitt, Jr., Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Note on the First Plumage of Colinus ridgwayi.—Mr. Herbert Brown 
of Tucson, Arizona, has kindly sent me for examination a specimen of 
Colinus ridgway?, a young male, still partly in the first plumage. It was 
taken Oct. 10, 1888, near Tubal, seventy miles south of Tucson. The 
top of the head is blackish, with each feather narrowly bordered with 
ashy brown. The hind neck, sides of the neck, and jugulum are yellow- 
ish white, with each feather barred at the tip with black. The scapulars 
are brownish, each feather with a rather broad whitish shaft stripe, and 
barred with yellowish white and black, and the wing coverts have much 
the same pattern, but the barring is pale cinnamon and brown. The throat 
is pure white, with new black feathers appearing irregularly along the 
sides of the chin and upper throat. Breast pale brown, with light 
shaft stripes and faintly barred with blackish, passing into brownish 
white with more distinct bars on the upper abdomen. The new feathers 
along the sides of the breast and flanks are chestnut, tipped with a spot 
of clear white, which is bordered behind with a more or less V-shaped bar 
of deep black. The broad yellowish white superciliary stripes extend to 
the nostrils. On the whole the first plumage of C. rédgway# much re- 
sembles that of C. virginianus texensis, but the ground color above is 
darker, and the bars on the jugulum are stronger and better defined, and 
the ground color more whitish.—J. A. ALLEN, Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., New 
York City. 


Another Saw-whet Owl (Vyctala acadica) in the District of Columbia. 
—Mr. J. D. Figgins shot a male Saw-whet Owl at Capitol View Park, a 
short distance from Washington, on March 12, 1889. When discovered it 
was feeding on a Junco, and was surrounded byan angry lot of small 
birds. 

Three other specimens of this species have been taken here, as follows: 
A female was taken at Washington by C. Drexler, Feb. 12, 1859, and pre- 
sented to the National Museum (No. 12,044). Dr. Fisher called my atten- 
tion toa description of this specimen in ‘History of North American 
Birds,’ Vol. III, p. 43. The Museum number was given as 120,044 but was 
a misprint for 12,044. A female Saw-whet Owl was captured in this city 
on November 1, 1878, and presented to the National Museum (No. 97,987) 
by Mr. Henry Marshall. Another was taken early in October, 1886, and 
recorded in ‘The Auk,’ Voi. IV, p. 161, by Mr. F. S. Webster.—CHARLES 
W. Ricumonp, Washington, D. C. 


A Fishing Screech Owl.—I secured a Screech Owl Feb. 2, 1889, which 
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was caught in a steel trap, the latter having been set in a spring, where 
there were a number of small fish. When found it was dead, having been 
drowned, and its legs were more or less covered with fish scales. The trap 
was at least four or five inches below the surface of the water, which 
seems to show that the Owl must have plunged into the water in order to 
have got caught. This is the only instance in which I have known this 
species to enter the water for the purpose of securing fish.* — WILLARD 
E. Treat, Last Hartford, Connecticut. 


Brewer's Blackbird near New Orleans.—I have in my possession a male 
Brewer’s Blackbird (Scolecophagus cyanocephalus) in full plumage, shot a 
few miles from New Orleans on December 23, 1888. A small flock was 
seen, but only one was procured. — Gustave Koun, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 


The Chestnut-collared and Lapland Longspurs on Long Island, N. Y. 
—While hunting for Lapland Longspurs on February 16, my brother, J. H. 
Hendrickson, saw a bird which, on account of white feathers in its tail 
and generally dingy appearance, he thought was a Bay-winged Sparrow. 
He approached within five or six feetand hit it with a small stone, when 
it flew a short distance and he shot it. Upon exemination I found it to be 
a Chestnut-collared Longspur (Calcarius ornatus). It was found near 
the end of a filled-in, sandy road extending about six hundred feet into a 
salt marsh, and was entirely alone, no other birds being found within 
some distance of it. Upon skinning the bird I found it to be in good 
condition, slightly fat. I could not determine the sex. Upon reporting 
the above to Mr. William Dutcher, he informed me that it was not only a 
new record for Long Island (as I had supposed), but was the second 
record for the Eastern United States, the other being one taken in Massa- 
chusetts in July, 1876 (véde Brewer, Bull. Nuttall Ornith. Club, Vol. II, 
p- 78), and as such it will no doubt prove interesting. 

On the same day (Feb. 16) my brother found a flock of eleven Lapland 
Longspurs (Calcarius lapponicus), one of which he shot. When first 
seen they were by themselves, but when shot at became mixed witha 
flock of thirty Shore Larks which began to quarrel with them as soon as 
they alighted, evidently trying to drive them away. This made the Long- 
spurs restless and no more were shot. Next day (Sunday) my brother 
and I, armed only with an opera glass, went to look for more Longspurs. 
When coming over the edge of a small hill I flushed a flock of about a 
dozen Shore Larks, and noticed as they flew straight away from me that 
one bird in the flock had a noticeably white tail, similar to that of the 
Chestnut-collared Longspur mentioned above. This flock flew a hundred 
yards or soand alighted among a number of large boulders, and although 
I examined the ground carefully from a distance of forty yards or so (as 


[*For a similar case see Bull. Nuttall Ornith. Club, Vol II, p. 80.—ED.] 
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near as I was able to get) I could not find the bird with the white tail. 
Upon trying to approach closer they flew sidewise to me, so that I could 
not see the tail-feathers very well, and went too far for us to follow them. 
On top of the hill I found one Lapland Longspur and approached within 
about thirty feet of it, when it took wing and, when flying, was joined by 
two more of its species and a couple of Shore Larks. The Lapland Long- 
spurs when flying with Shore Larks resemble the latter so closely that 
they can only be distinguished by their note, which is so different that no 
mistake can possibly be made. 

On Feb. 18 my brother found a flock of about forty Shore Larks, con- 
taining a few Lapland Longspurs, two of which he shot. On the 20tha 
few Lapland Longspurs were seen with a flock of Shore Larks, but were 
so wild that they were given up after about three hours of persistent hunt- 
ing. On Feb. 22, my brother, afriend, and myself were out and saw two 
Lapland Longspurs in a flock of forty or fifty Shore Larks. They were 
very wild and flushed out of range, but flew back past us, when I recog- 
nized one of the Longspurs by its call and shot it. We have seen none 
since the 22d, although we have been over the ground on which they were 
found several times. —W. F. Henpricxson, Long Island City, N. Y. 


Breeding of Habia ludoviciana in Niagara County, New York.— Al- 
though I have collected and made observations of birds in this County for 
the past ten years, not until the past season have I found the Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak breeding here. On May 26, 1888, I found in the edge 
of a piece of woods a nest about five feet from the ground, containing one 
egg, I was unable to identify. Returning on the 3oth, I was surprised to 
find a male of this species on the nest. I stood within three feet of him 
for some time, but he did not move, and not until my hand was within a 
foot of him did he show any signs of leaving. There were now four eggs 
in the nest, and I left them till later so as to see the female on the nest. 
But on returning two hours afterward, I again found the male sitting. I 
took only the nest and eggs and on emptying them I found that incuba- 
tion had begun in two of them, and concluded the male must have begun 
sitting as soon as the first egg was laid. 

On June 8, in another piece of woods one mile from the other nest, I 
found another nest containing two young birds about three days old, and 
one egg which looked so clean that I took it and on emptying it found 
that incubation had just commenced. This time the female was on the 
nest, and was more reluctant to leave than the male had been in the other 
case, and not till my hand had nearly closed over her did she conclude to 
do so. The nest was at about the same elevation as the first. 

On June 23, but a few rods from the last nest, I found another, with the 
male on, containing one young bird not over one or two days old, and 
three eggs. I took one, in which incubation was found to have begun 
about three days before. Cn the morning of July 4, I found that the first 
young bird had left the nest, and on passing in the afternoon found it on 
a small bush and secured it. I had but little trouble in raising it, as it 
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would eat almost anything givenit. I kept it till latein November, when 
I sent it to Mr. Hornaday of the U. S. National Museum, but it died on 
the way, probably from want of water. 

From my observations of the species I conclude that the male does most 
of the sitting during the incubation of the eggs.— S. L. Davison, Lock- 
port, Niagara Co., N. 1. 


Calamospiza melanocorys on Long Island, N. Y.—On the 4th of Sep- 
tember, 1888, I obtained, at Montauk Point, L. I., a specimen of this 
species. The bird was a young one in first plumage but full grown, and 
in rather ragged condition externally, though of average plumpness as to 
flesh. To Mr. Ridgway I am indebted for its identification. 

The bird was found on the edge of a salt marsh near the beach, and, be- 
ing not recognized, was shot on sight. During the latter part of August 
and the first days of September there was certainly no wind or storm 
heavy enough to blow the bird so far, and it seems altogether strange that 
it should have found its way to such a locality. —Evan M. Evans, Prince- 
ton, N. F. 


Loggerhead Shrike at Bridgeport, Conn.—A Correction.—By some inad- 
vertence in printing Mr. Averill’s note in the January number of ‘The 
Auk’ (Vol. VI, p. 74) an incongruous combination of names was brought 
about, which it seems desirable to correct. The specimen of Shrike 
recorded was the true Loggerhead (Laxius ludovicianus), not L. ludovici- 
anus excubitotrdes, as accidentally printed.—Eps. 


Helminthophila pinus, H. chrysoptera, H. leucobronchialis,and H. 
lawrencei in Connecticut in the Spring of 1888.—The fact that an unusu- 
ally large number of the little known H. leucobronchialis and H. lawrence 
were taken in Connecticut last spring, has led me to present a few notes 
on the relative abundance of the above-named species in different parts of 
the State. My thanks are due to Mr. Sage of Portland, Mr. Clark of Say- 
brook, Mr. Hoyt of Stamford, Mr. Averill of Bridgeport, Mr. Eames of 
Seymour, Mr. Treat of East Hartford, and Mr. Flint of New Haven, who 
have kindly placed their notes at my disposal. 

Helminthophila pinus.—This species was found to be generally com- 
mon along the coast except at Bridgeport. It arrived at Stamford May 
15, and was common until the 17th, one was seen at Bridgeport May ro, 
another on the 18th, and a pair found breeding June 14. At New Haven 
the first was seen by Mr. Flint May 14, and the species was common from 
the 16th through the month, many remaining to breed. It was first seen 
at Saybrook May 9, and was tolerably common until the firstof June. At 
Seymour, about twelve miles northward of New Haven, the first was seen 
on May 9, and the species was common by the 14th, many remaining to 
breed. ' No birds of this species were observed at East Hartford, which is 
in the north-central part of the State. One was taken at Portland, May 
13, but it is very rare there. 
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Helminthophila chrysoptera.--A female was taken by Mr. Eames at 
Seymour on May 21. It seems to be a rare bird in most parts of the State. 
At Portland one was seen by Mr. Sage May 13, and five others May 30. 
None were reported along the coast. 

Helminthophila leucobronchialis.—Mr. Eames at Seymour took a male 
on May 26, and observed five others at various dates, as reported by him in 
the October ‘Auk’ (Vol. V, p. 427). Mr. Flint saw one at New Haven 
May 15, and Mr. Clark one at Saybrook May 13. Mr. ange took a male 
at Portland May 10, and saw another the same day. 

Helminthophila lawrencei.—Three beautiful specimens of this bird were 
taken. Mr. Flint took a female at New Haven May 21, and Mr. Hoyt 
obtained a female at Stamford, May 23, and a male May 25. The yellow 
of the under parts of the female taken by Mr. Hoyt approaches the gam- 
boge-yellow of HZ. Jizus, and is much brighter than that on the corre- 
sponding parts of Mr. Flint’s specimens.—Louts B. Bisnop, M. D., New 
Haven, Conn. 


The Connecticut Warbler in Vermont.—On September 20, 1888, I took 
a male Connecticut Warbler (Geothlyfis agil’s) in the Green Mountains, 
two miles north of Pittsford, Vermont. This is, I believe, the first record 
of the species in Vermont.— FRANK H. Hitcncock, Somerville, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Myiadestes townsendii Apparently Wintering in Wyoming. — On 
December 7, 1887, I was invited by a conductor on the Cheyenne and 
Northern Railway, to go out to the end of the road, which is about 125 
miles north of Cheyenne, and take a shot at mountain sheep. For the 
last three miles the road winds along in the magnificent North Platte 
Cafion and looks, from the brow of the perpendicular precipices on either 
side, like two silver threads glistening in the sun, and the construction 
train appears like the toy train of the nursery. I had with me only my 
long range Sharp’s rifle and was wholly unprepared to collect bird skins 
which were to be had here for the taking. On the walls of the cafion, es- 
pecially in the less precipitous places, there flourishes a scattering growth 
of scrub cedar whose branches were well laden with the dark blue cedar 
berry. 

Living, I believe, almost entirely upon these berries, for a winter diet, 
were countless thousands of Townsend’s Solitaire (Myzadestes townsendi?) 
and Robins (Merula migratoria propingua). I saw also Sitta cana- 
densis and several Long-crested Jays (Cyanocitta s. macrolopha). Both 
the Solitaires and Robins were acting like school children out for a holi- 
day. They would chase one another hither and thither, now up to the 
brow of the cafion 500 or 600 feet above, now back and forth across the 
mirrored ice of the river below, and all the while singing and chattering 
like mad. It warms one’s heart to enter such a vale of melody in cold 
December. 

The temperature, prior to my visit, had been making strenuous efforts 
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to round up the zero point, and the ice on the river was quite thick and 
safe for crossing, though the water flows swiftly through the cafion. The 
only snow to be found lay in heavy banks onthe north slopes. Person- 
ally I was unable to visit the cafion again during the winter, but my friend, 
the conductor, Mr. J J. Duffey, kindly kept me posted up to February 7, 
1888. On this date, he informed mea few days afterward, the birds were 
as abundant as when I saw them, two months before. Mr Duffey is 
thoroughly reliable, and I greatly regret his transfer to another division, 
as his departure on February 7 left the cafion without an observer. The 
severe weather being nearly over at this time, I am satisfied the birds 
remained in the cafion until spring. Does any member of the A. O. U. 
know of the bird's wintering in favored localities like the North Platte 
Cafion, or in this latitude (42°20' N.) anywhere? Myzadestes townsendtit 
is hardly ¢olerably common during the migrating seasons, at Cheyenne.— 
FRANK Bonn, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


Another Western Bird in South Carolina.—October 5, 1888, I procured, 
near the town of Chester, a Thrush which I believed to be Turdus fusces- 
cens salicicolus. To place the identification beyond question. I submitted 
the specimen to Mr. Robert Ridgway, the original describer of the sub- 
species, soliciting his determination. I was promptly favored with a reply 
which corroborated the opinion formed by ees as stated above.— 
Leverett M. Loomis, Chester, S. C. 


Bicknell’s Thrush Breeding in Vermont.— Now that Zurdus alicia 
bicknellé has been reported as a summer resident on Mount Graylock, 
Massachusetts, as well as in the Catskills and the White Mountains, it 
may not be amiss for me to enter a somewhat tardy record of its presence 
in the Green Mountains. In July, 1885, I passed four days (14th to 17th) 
on Mount Mansfield, and found Bicknell’s Thrushes abundant in the ever- 
greens about the hotel. From the piazza, one evening, I heard six sing- 
ing at once, and during the day their calls were so persistent as to become 
almost a nuisance. After my return to Baston the clerk of the hotel sent 
me a young bird in the flesh, and the specimen is now in Mr. Brewster’s 
collection.— BRADFORD TorREy, Melrose Highlands, Massachusetts. 


_ Some Rare Rhode Island Birds.—The following species, considered 
rare for that portion of the country, have been observed by me in the vicin- 
ity of Newport, Rhode Island: Henslow’s Sparrow (Ammodramus hen- 
slow’), abundant in September and October, 1888; Florida Gallinule 
(Gallinula galeata), «a number seen in October, 1888; Black-throated 
Bunting (Sp/za americana), one specimen, September, 1888; Red Phala- 
rope (Crymophilus fulicarius), one specimen, Oct. 11, 1888. — Wirt 
Rosinson, 2d. Lieut., 4th Artillery, Fort Adams, R. I. 


Some Rare Virginia Birds.—On November 12, 1881, whilst hunting in 
Chesterfield Co., Virginia (the south side of James River), 1 observed 
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among a large straggling flock of Horned Larks, what I thought was an 
albino, and after a tedious pursuit over ploughed fields, I succeeded in 
securing the bird which proved to be a Snow Bunting (Plectrophenax 
nivalis). This was the only one in the flock and the only one that I have 
ever seen in Virginia. The day was extremely disagreeable, with driz- 
zling rain and sleet, and very cold. 

The following are some birds which I have observed, and which by 
some authorities are not ascribed to that section of the country, or else 
are considered as stragglers : 

Chen hyperboreus. SNow GoosEe.—One specimen, winter of 1877. 

Nyctea nyctea. SNowy OwL.—One specimen, winter of 1877, Buck- 
ingham Co. 

ZEgialitis wilsonia. WuLson’s PLover.—One shot on a sand bar in te 
James River, Nelson Co.; it was in company with Spotted and Solitary 1 
Sandpipers and Killdeer, August, 1887. 

Protonotaria citrea. PROTHONOTARY WARBLER.—One seen in King 
William Co., April 29, 1879. 

Dendroica dominica. YELLOW-THROATED WARBLER.—Numbers seen 
in May and June in different portions of the State. 

Lanius ludovicianus. LoGGERHEAD SHRIKE. — Numbers seen; resi- 
dent; more seen in December than in any other month. — Wirt Rosin- 
son, 2d Lieut., gth Artillery, Fort Adams, R. I. 


Costal Variations in Birds.—Dr. Shufeldt’s valuable paper ‘On the Affin- 
ities of Aphkriza virgata’ contains the following passage. ‘‘Thenagain : 
it is pretty well agreed that when we come to define the line between cer- ti 
vical and dorsal divisions of the column, we look chiefly to the ribs for 
assistance ; yet these are by no means always to be relied upon; as some- 
times in the same species, an additional pair may remain free at the fur- 
ther end of the cervical region, or an additional pair (always at the anterior 
part of the dorsal division) may connect with the sternum by a pair of 
hemapophyses.” 

In ‘The Auk’ for July, 1888, allusion was made to the fact that it was by 
no means unusual for the Great Auk to possess an extra (ninth) pair of 
ribs, these being attached to the second ‘sacral’ vertebra, and subsequent 
examination shows this additional pair of ribs to have been present in no 
less than twenty-three, out of one hundred and forty-four sacra, pretty 
nearly one out of every six. 

It is extremely difficult to say whether or no extra, free ribs were, or 
were not, occasionally present in the cervical region, from the fact that 
series of consecutive vertebre cannot be obtained, but there is little doubt 
but that this was the case, although no twelfth vertebra bearing a costal 
facet has yet been noticed. 

The question of the attachment of extra ribs to the sternum can be de- 
cided by that bone only, and unfortunately sterna of the Great Auk are 
much scarcer than almost any other bone. Still thirty sterna are available, 
and of this number twenty-three have seven pairs of costal facets, while 
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six have eight pairs. Of these six four have the extra pair of costal articu. 
lations at the posterior end of the series while only two have the additional 
pair at the anterior extremity of the sternum. So it would seem that the 
chances of finding an extra pair of ribs connected with the sternum at 
the posterior end of the series are twice as great as of finding an extra 
pair so attached to the anterior portion of the sternum. 

A portion of the definition of the super-family Micropodordea was acci- 
dentally omitted from my paper in the January Auk. This is, that of the 
six pairs of ribs all, save the first, articulate with the margin of the ster- 
num proper and not with the costal process. This seems to be a rather 
important character, as among the highly specialized Passeres the ribs 
articulate exclusively with the costal process, while in more generalized 
forms, such as the water birds, the ribs articulate with the costal margin 
of the sternum.—F. A. Lucas, Washington, D. C. 


SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


Linnzan Society of New York. 


Tue Society has issued no regular publications since August, 1884, 
when Vol. II of the ‘Transactions’ was published. Many papers read 
before the Society have been printed in ‘The Auk,’ ‘Forest and Stream, 
and elsewhere. The following is a résumé of the Proceedings for the 
official year 1888-89. 

April 13, 1888.—Mr. Frank M. Chapman, Vice-President, in the chair. 

Mr. L. S. Foster presented a paper giving a chronological sketch of the 
life of John James Audubon. 

Mr. William Dutcher reported the capture of a Wilson's Plever (#gial- 
itis wilsonia) several years ago on Long Island. He read a letter from 
Mr. George Lane, an intelligent and observant gunner from the same 
locality, stating that about two weeks ago he had seen a bunch of these 
birds bound east. 

Mr. Chapman spoke of the immense size of the flocks of Shore-birds 
seen on the west coast of Florida, particularly one of Knots (7ringa 
canutus), which were very tame. 

A number of specimens of Shore-birds were exhibited by Mr. Jonathan 
Dwight, Jr. 

May, 11, 1888.—Mr. Newbold T. Lawrence, Treasurer, in the chair. 

An invitation was received from the Linnean Society of London to 
attend its centennary the present month. 

Mr. LS. Foster read ‘Notes upon the migrating birds of the spring 
of 1888 as observed near Van Cortlandt, N. Y., and at Woodside, Long 
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A discussion of the effects of the ‘blizzard’ of March 12 of the present 
year upon avian life developed evidence as to the extensive destruction 
of English Sparrows (Passer domesticus) in this vicinity. Many of these 
sought the protection of out-buildings and henneries, two being actually 
found the next morning under a hen. -Many perished from lack of food 
and the severe cold. In New Jersey great numbers of other species 
sought refuge in sheltered ravines. On Staten Island a Blue Jay (Cyano- 
citta cristata) was seen to drop dead from a tree, and near Lawrenceburg, 
Long Island, a Seaside Finch (Ammodramus maritimus) was found dead 
on March 12, this date being also an early record for this species. 

Dr. C. Slover Allen instanced the death of many Bank Swallows ( C/rv- 
icola riparia) after a three days’ storm at Grand Menan. He also exhib- 
ited two nestlings of the Black Duck (Aas obscura) and fragments of one 
of the eggs, showing the perforated line around the larger end made by 
the young bird for escaping. This line is always made to the right. 

October 12, 1888.—Mr. Frank M. Chapman, Vice-President, in the chair. 

Mr. L. S. Foster read a list of birds noted this summer at Kiskatom, 
Greene Co., N. Y. 

Mr. Ernest E. Thompson stated that he had heard the following birds 
singing throughout the night, viz.: the Golden-crowned Thrush (Seru- 
rus aurocapillus), the Chipping Sparrow (Sfizella socials), andthe Song 
Sparrow (Melospiza fasciata),as well as most of the common songsters. 
Mr. Thompson also remarked upon the effect of wind in repressing the 
songs of birds. 

Mr. William Dutcher remarked that contrary to the usual published 
statements, he believes that Wilson’s Petrel (Oceanites oceanicus) is the 
common one off our coast, as the majority of Long Island records are of 
this species. They were common at Little Gull Island in August, 1888. 

November 30, 1888.—Mr. George B. Sennett, President, in the chair. 

Mr. Frank M. Chapman read a paper entitled ‘Notes on the Birds of 
Aiken, S. C.,’ based on observations made there in November, 1887. Fif- 
ty-seven species were noted, among them a flock of fifty Crossbills, 
probably the third record for the State, and a single Vireo sol’tarius alti- 
cola, the second record for the State (see Auk, July, 1888, p. 324). About 
nine tenths of the birds seen were Sparrows and nine tenths of these 
Spizella socialis. He learned that a Mockingbird (Mimus poylglottos) 
had been observed to herald the approach of each shock of the memora- 
ble South Carolina earthquake by peculiar twitterings several moments 
before the rumble became audible. The English Sparrows left Aiken in 
a body after the earthquake. 

A letter from Mr. William M. Wood of San Francisco spoke of the 
great number of Sea-birds that are washed ashore dead on the Pacific 
coast after a storm. 

Mr. George B. Sennett said that Mr. Paul Babcock of New Jersey had 
found in his chicken coop during ‘the blizzard’ of last March an immense 
number of birds, estimated at fully twenty-five hundred, that had taken 
refuge there. Of these nearly one half were Bluebirds (Szalia sialis), 
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the remainder being English Sparrows. Mr. Sennett spoke also of hav- 
ing obtained at Erie, Pa., a few birds interesting as found in that locality. 
Among them a Caspian Tern (Sterna tschegrava) ; Horned Larks (Octo- 
coris alpestris praticola), breeding; Shrikes (Lanius ludovicianus), 
breeding, and Grasshopper Sparrows (Ammodramus savannarum passeri- 
nus), breeding. 

Mr. John N. Drake mentioned finding parasites resembling grains of 
rice among the feathers of eight specimens of Red-headed Woodpecker 
(Melanerpes erythrocephalus) taken by him in Sullivan Co., N, Y., last 
summer. 

December 7, 1888.—Mr. George B. Sennett, President, in the chair. 

Mr. Frank M. Chapman presented a paper entitled ‘Notes on the 
Mniotiltide of Englewood, New Jersey.’ Dendroica discolor is the only 
species lacking of the thirty-two which naturally should be found there. 
Dendroica tigrina and Geothlypis philadelphia have been taken each 
once; Dendroica vigorsti and Dendroica castanea each twice. The three 
Helminthophila leucobronchialis captured have been recorded in ‘ The 
Auk.’ Twelve species are summer residents. Careful observations made 
upon Geothlypis formosa, a rather uncommon species at Englewood, 
show it to be a bird of peculiar song habits. A male was watched for 
several hours and during this period he was never silent more than three 
quarters of a minute at a time, uttering his marked five, six, or seven 
rapid notes every twelve seconds with wonderful regularity. This was 
early in June, 1886. A week later the same bird was in his usual haunts; 
but at a later visit he was doubtless oppressed by family cares, and sang 
very little. The nest with young of another pair of these birds was found 
in a bush near the ground by Mr. Chapman and Mr. C. B. Riker and was 
exhibited. Of special note is the capture of a breeding female Helmin- 
thophila ruficapilla on June 16. It was not known to nest so far south. 
Commenting upon this paper Mr. Dutcher said that Dendroica discolor 
was a common bird on the north shore of Long Island; Dendroica vig- 
orsti fairly common there and restricted to the pines. 

There was some discussion, about ants annoying birds, but whether 
they caused the birds to desert their nests and then attacked their eggs 
and young or only attacked them after they had been deserted, was not 
demonstrated. 

Mr. Foster spoke of a ‘‘barrel-ful” of birds killed by striking the Statue 
of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island, New York Harbor, the night of October 
8, 1888. He saw but a small portion of them. 

Dr. C. Slover Allen showed photographs of the nest ofa Purple Galli- 
nule (Jonornts martinica) and its surroundings taken by him at Lake Har- 
ris, Florida. 

December 21, 1888.—Mr. George B. Sennett, President, in the chair. 

Mr. J. A. Allen spoke upon the Tyrannide and exhibited numerous 
specimens, largely from South America and the West Indies. This group 
is a very difficult one to study and its literature is scattered and unsatisfac- 
tory, although Sclater’s ‘Catalogue’ of the family, recently issued, is in 
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most respects excellent. There are upwards of four hundred species, 
which Mr. Sclater divides into four sub-families, as follows; 
1, Teniopterine; 2, Platyrrhynchine; 3, Elaineine; 4, Tyrannine. 
Specimens illustrating the great variation in the appearance of the Fly- 
catchers were shown and their peculiarities and relation to one another 
explained by Mr. Allen. Some of Tzniopterine resemble Thrushes, 
Wagtails, and some of the Wood Warblers, while some of the Elaineine 
show wonderful variation in the length of wing of the same species, 
and also in the form and size of the bill. Why Mr. Sclater has removed 
Sayornis phabe from among its relations, S. nigricans and S. say’, among 
the Teniopterine, and placed it ina genus by itself among the Tyrannine, 
is not clear to American students. 

Fanuary 4, 1889.—Mr. George B. Sennett, President, in the chair. 

Mr. Frank M. Chapman read a paper entitled ‘Remarks on the Northern 
Limit of the Carolinian Fauna on the Atlantic Coast.’ Selecting nine spe- 
cies representative of Carolinian birds regularly occurring in or near the 
valley of the Hudson, the various northern records of these species were 
taken as a basis for some generalizations fully supported by the facts. 
The species selected were: 1, Empidonax acadicus ; 2, Corvus ossifra- 
gus ; 3, Stelgidopleryx serripennts ; 4, Helmitherus vermivorus ; 5, Hel- 
minthophila pinus ; 6, Geothlypis formosa ; 7, Icteria virens ; 8, Se‘urus 
motactila; 9, Sylvania mitrata. One of them, Sezurus motacilla, occurs 
as far up the Hudson as Albany, while most of the others have not been 
noted beyond Sing Sing. Most of them are found to be more or less 
common in Connecticut, while on Long Island they are with a few 
exceptions rare; thus indicating that while the Hudson Valley and 
southern Connecticut are distinctly tinged with the Carolinian fauna, 
Long Island has but little claim to such relationship. Mr. William 
Dutcher’s evidence on this point supported Mr. Chapman’s remarks, 
which were freely discussed by members of the society. Dr. L. B. 
Bishop supplied information bearing upon Carolinian species in Connecti- 
cut. He also spoke of a specimen of Ammodramus princeps taken in 
Connecticut ten miles from the sea. 

Mr. Dutcher spoke of the great scarcity of birds this winter as noticed 
by his correspondents on Long Island. 

Mr. Chapman knew of several Tachycineta bicolor seen and killed bya 
gunner near Englewood on December 31, about 1881.. The day was 
warm. He referred to the habit this species has of feeding upon bayberries. 
Dendroica coronata also feeds upon them, and last winter, when the ber- 
ries were abundant, this species was seen by him throughout the whole 
season independent of the weather, while this year none were to be 
found, and on examining the locality frequented last year by the birds he 
noticed that the crop of berries was small and the berries themselves bad. 
From this he was led to infer that the past unusually wet season may have 
rotted the seeds of the weeds upon which winter birds largely feed, and 
that this would account for their scarcity now. 

Mr. L. S. Foster spoke of an unusual flight of Killdeer Plover (@gial- 
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itis vocifera) along the New England coast after the storm of November 
27. Mr. Dutcher said that his men at the east end of Long Island re- 
ported large numbers of these birds early in December. 

Fanuary 18, 1889.—Mr. William Dutcher in the chair. 

Mr. John Tatlock, Jr., upon being introduced, made some remarks about 
Prof. W. W. Cooke's recently published report upon ‘Bird Migration in 
the Mississippi Valley.’ In regard to the chapter on ‘The Relation of 
Migration to Barometric Pressure and Temperature,’ the speaker criti- 
cised Prof. Cooke’s conclusions as being based upon insufficient data. 
Mr. Tatlock finds ground for believing that temperature alone influences 
bird migration, and differs further from Prof. Cooke, who thinks migra- 
tion occurs simultaneously over a wide area, in deeming it largely local. 
In the discussion which followed, Mr. Jonathan Dwight, Jr., mentioned 
the necessity of the use of very full data in reaching conclusions. Mr. 
William Dutcher said that not very much regarding migration could be 
deduced from birds striking light-heuses, for the reason that birds do not 
strike on clear nights. A single exception is that of a Greater Yellow- 
legs ( Totanus melanoleucus) which struck a Long Island light-house one 
moonlight night. An unexplained fact is that where one bird strikes in 
the spring, twenty strike in the fall. 

Mr. Dutcher read extracts from a letter written by Mr. Austin F. Park, 
Troy, N. Y., regarding Octocoris alpestris praticola breeding there on 
Green Island. Six, including three young, were taken July 21, 1888, and 
six others, one young just from the nest, on July 28. This is of special 
interest in comparison with the early breeding of the species in the 
western part of the State, as has been repeatedly recorded, as it doubtless 
indicates that the birds rear more than one brood each season. Mr. Dutcher 
also read extracts from the journal of the keeper of Little Gull Island 
light-house, Long Island, which related to the birds seen there from Au- 
gust 16, 1888, to the end of the year. The first Cormorants were noted Sep- 
tember 1. One third of those seen on November 8 were ‘‘the large kind,” 
supposed to be Phalacrocorax carbo. 

Mr. A. H. Hawley read a paper on the birds observed by him in Santa 
Clara and Santa Cruz Counties, California, during the year 1888, and 
exhibited a large number of specimens. 

February 1, 1889.—Mr. George B. Sennett, President, in the chair. 

Mr. Dutcher read a paper by Mr. Newbold T. Lawrence, entitled ‘Long 
Island Bird Notes,’ which will be published later in ‘The Auk’: he also 
exhibited a singular looking mollusk (@#olus papillosa), in alcohol, from 
Long Island. 

Dr. George Bird Grinnell presented a paper upon the Rocky Mountain 
Goat (Mazama montana), which will be published in ‘Forest and Stream.’ 
The limits of the range of this animal have never been fully defined by 
any one writer. It is a mammal belonging to the Arctic fauna and only 
found among the high and rugged mountains of the Rockies and Coast 
Range, where the snow lies ail the year. The center of its abundance 
seems to be in Western Montana, Idaho and Washington Territories, and 
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British Columbia, and it has been found from about latitude 44° to about 
latitude 65°; its southernmost records being on the highest peaks of the 
Sierra Nevada, near Mt. Whitney (‘Forest and Stream,’ Feb. 26, 1885). 
This Goat is in no immediate danger of extermination, as it inhabits the 
most inaccessible localities and has few natural enemies. 

Papers were read from the following persons: Mr. E. S. Gilbert, on 
‘Crow Roosts and Crows’; Dr. F. W. Langdon, ‘On the Occurrence in 
large numbers of Sixteen Species of Birds in Ohio,’ as follows: Fudica 
americana, Ectopistes migratorius, Asio accipitrinus, Conurus carolinen- 
sis, Chordeiles virginianus, Corvus americanus, Molothrus ater, Quisca- 
lus quiscula eneus, Loxia curvirostra minor, Loxia leucoptera, Habia 
ludoviciana, Progne subis, Clivicola riparia, Stelgidopteryx serripennis, 
Ampelis cedrorum, and Helminthophila peregrina; Mr. George N. 
Lawrence, ‘An Account of the Former Abundance of some species of 
Birds on New York Island at the time of their Migration to the South; 
Mr. C. J. Pennock, ‘Thousands of Turkey Buzzards, anda Flight of 
Hawks;’ Mr. John H. Sage, ‘A Flight of Hawks ;’ and Mr. E. E. Thomp- 
son, on ‘Bird Hosts in Manitoba.’ Mr. John N. Drake also gave a verbal 
account of Grackles roosting in great numbers in a Maine swamp. Mr. 
Lawrence’s paper having a peculiar personal and local interest is here 
given in full. 


An Account of the Former Abundance of some species of Birds on New 
York Island, at the time of their Migration to the South. By GEorGEN. 
LAWRENCE. 


At our country place (Forest Hill), eight miles from the City Hall, 
situated on the high ground immediately north of the valley of Manhattan- 
ville and fronting on the Hudson River, the opportunity to observe the 
movements of migratory birds was an excellent one, as they generally 
followed the course of the river in their line of flight. Here our family 
lived, during the summer, until about 1850, when the place was sold. 

From my earliest recollection I had a fondness for birds, and before I 
could use a gun, watched the great numbers passing with much interest. 
I was allowed to have a gun about the year 1820, and from that time until 
leaving our old homestead, I paid more strict attention to their movements 
and the times of their appearance. 

The first birds flying south were the Red-winged Blackbirds (Agelazus 
phaniceus) ; from the middle of July, for some weeks, there would be a 
flight of this species every afternoon, coming in flocks of from twenty-five 
to fifty or more individuals. 

During most of August and September, in the afternoon of each day 
there would be a continuous flight of the White-bellied Swallow ( Zachy- 
cineta bicolor), accompanied by a few Barn Swallows (Chelidon erythro- 
gaster); the number that passed was very great. 


About the first of September, when there was a strong northwest wind, 
Passenger Pigeons (EZctopistes migratorius) were sure to appear in great 
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numbers, flying more abundantly in the morning, though there were oc- 
casional flocks all day. From our place north to Fort Washington Point, 
three miles distant, the view was unobstructed, and forthe entire distance 
it was almost an unbroken forest. We could see the flocks make their 
appearance over the Point, consisting of from twenty-five to over a hun- 
dred Pigeons, and come sweeping down over the tree tops seemingly ata 
speed of about 75 miles an hour, and consequently they soon reached the 
position where we were awaiting them. The flocks followed each other 
in quick succession, and as they dashed by before a strong northwester— 
sometimes quite close to the ground—they did not offer an easy mark for 
even an expert gunner. I never succeeded in killing more than four 
with one shot, from a passing flock. 

On the south side of Manhattanville Valley the ground is elevated, 
much the same as it is on the north side. Here is one of the old country 
seats on the Hudson River, known as ‘Claremont,’ and this place was 
fixed upon as the most eligible sight for General Grant’s Tomb. The 
original fine dwelling house is still in good condition. During one of 
these great flights of Pigeons, the house was occupied by some gentleman, 
whose name I cannot recall, but I remember that from the top of the 
house, in one morning, a hundred or more were shot by him. These 
flights continued as long as I lived at Manhattanville, and Pigeons were 
quite abundant, I was informed, for some years after, but at the present 
time a single one would be a rarity. Even into October there would be 
a flight when the wind was favorable, but in the earlier flights they were 
the most abundant. 

In September Kingbirds ( Tyrannus tyrannus) flew south in considerable 
numbers. They were much prized as game, by our foreign citizens with 
shooting proclivities. 

About the first of October, on the occurrence of a few cold days, there 
would be a flight of Golden-winged Woodpeckers (Colaptes auratus) and 
some Red-headed Woodpeckers (Melanerpfes erythrocephalus). They 
did not come in flocks, but singly in large numbers. 

At the same time Blue Jays ( Cyanocitta cristata) passed south in large 
flocks. 

On favorable days in October there would be large flights of Crows 
( Corvus americanus) winging their way south to a more congenial 
climate. 

In October flocks of Cedar birds ( Amfelis cedrorum) migrated south 
very regularly. During the same month the plaintive melody of the note 
of the Bluebird (Szaléa sfalés)) would be heard overhead from passing 
flocks. This favorite species was much sought after by young gunners: 
I have seen boys with long strings of them, carried in that way for the 
want of a game bag. 

By the middle of October, Robins (Merula migratoria) were abundant, 
sometimes flying in flocks, but at other times they came in such numbers 
that they could be seen almost everywhere. They continued to be 
numerous fur about two weeks, when the majority went south, though 
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some would remain even into the winter. The flight was usually from 
the north, but on one occasion, the first great flight of that year, was from 
the south at the point where I was, and I never saw them in greater num- 
bers. This was a movement that much surprised me. 

When I was a schoolboy a favorite skating place was Stuyvesant’s 
Creek, a considerable body of water, which had its head quite close to the 
Third Avenue, about 20th Street, and it emptied into East River—I think 
about 12th Street. On the north side of it, there were high woods, where 
I have seen Robins pursued by gunners, when the ground was covered 
with snow and the creek frozen. 

Speaking of skating, reminds me of an experience I had when a boy; 
it was one that probably but few persons have had who are now living. 
I skated from the ‘Collect,’* (quite a large pond so called, which existed 
near where the ‘Toombs’ now stands in Centre Street) down the Canal 
that ran through the middle of Canal Street and was the outlet of the 
Collect. I passed under the wooden bridge, that crossed the canal at 
Broadway, and on to Lispenard’s Meadows, some distance west of Broad- 
way. These meadows occupied a large area, and extended to the Hudson 
River. 

At the time the Robins were migrating, there would be frequently 
flocks of Meadow Larks (Sturnella magna) going south. I recollect in 
my younger days, that about three miles from the City Hall, on the east 
side of the Bloomingdale Road, were extensive pasture fields— about 
where 40th Street now is; in these the Larks accumulated in large num- 
bers in October, and of course were much hunted by city gunners. 

March 1, 1889.—Annual Meeting. Mr. George B. Sennett, President, 
in the chair. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year. President, 
Mr. J. A. Allen; Vice-Presdent, Mr. Frank M. Chapman; Secre- 


[ * Concerning this pond, DeWitt Clinton says, in his paper read before the N. Y. 
Lyceum of Natural History, August 9, 1824, ‘On the Hirundo fulva of Vieillot’: 
“Reputable men, laboring under optical delusion, have declared that they have wit- 
nessed the descent of the swallow into the Hudson, and the pond on Manhattan Island 
called the Collect.” 

“North of this lay the Fresh Water Pond, with its neighboring district of the Collect 
or Katch-Hook. This name, which finally came to be applied to the pond itself, was 
originally given by the Dutch settlers to a point of land on the shores of the pond of 
about forty-eight acres in extent, the site of an old Indian village. The Fresh Water 
Pond was one of those traditional ponds which are found in every village, reputed to 
have no bottom—a reputation which it failed to sustain against the researches of 
modern times. The pond was indeed, very deep; deep enough, in fact, to have floated 
the largest ships in the navy. Its waters were filled with roach and sunfish, and to 
preserve these, the city authorities passed an ordinance in 1734, forbidding any person 
to fish in it with nets, or in any other way than angling. But the beautiful pond has passed 
away, and the spot where its sparkling waters once played is now filled by the ‘Halls of 
Justice’ with its gloomy prison cells.”’"—MaRY L. BOOTH, Hist. City of New York 
Ist. ed., 1859, pp. 322, 323.—L. S. F.] 
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tary, Mr. Jonathan Dwight, Jr.; Treasurer, Dr. C. Slover Allen. Reso- 
lutions were adopted relative to the death of Mr. S. Lowell Elliott, a Resi- 
dent Member. Mr. Ernest E. Thompson made some remarks upon the 
‘Zoégraphical Areas of the Province of Ontario, Canada,’ in substance as 
follows: A line drawn from the southern end of Georgian Bay to the east- 
ern end of Lake Ontario seems to divide the Canadian from the Allegha- 
nian fauna, and this same line is the dividing line between the Laurentian 
and Silurian geological formations. Northof it is a region of rocks and 
fresh water lakes, where are found such species of birds as the Spruce Par- 
tridge (Dendragapus cnnadensis), Hudsonian Chickadee (Parus hudsont- 
cus), and Three-toed Woodpeckers (Picotdes arcticus and P. americanus) ; 
while south of it is found an alluvial soil and a fine farming country, where 
such species as the Black Squirrel (Scéurus carolinensis leucotis), Fox 
Squirrel (S. niger ludovictanus), Blue-gray Gnatcatcher ( Polioptila ceru- 
lea), Wood Thrush (7urdus mustelinus),and Red-bellied Woodpecker 
( Melanerpes carolinus) arefound. Along the shores of Lake Erie grow 
liriodendron, walnut, chestnut and peach. North of this is a region of 
tamarack swamp, although in elevation 250 feet higher. At Ottawa there 
is an area of depression, characterized by many forms of life usually confined 
to more southern latitudes. Such species as Polioptila caerulea, Turdus 
mustelinus, Harporhynchus rufus, Ammodramus passerinus, and Ammo- 
dramus caudacutus are among those recorded from this region. Near Lake 
Nipissing is another area of depression where some oak and beach are 
found. A curious fact is that during the spring migration the Plovers 
and Shore-birds approach Toronto from the east and then turn abruptly 
northward, while the Warblers come from the southwest. Fifty years 
ago the Skunk (Mephitis mephitica) was not found at Toronto, where it 
is now established. A strange record is that of a Franklin’s Spermo- 
phile (Spermophilus franklinz) killed near Gravenhurst, about 120 miles 
north of Toronto. 

Mr. George B. Sennett exhibited, from his collection from Tamaulipas, 
Mexico, many species of birds given in Mr. Ridgway’s ‘Manual’ as found 
in the region contiguous to the United States, and liable to occur within 
our limits.—JONATHAN Dwicut, Jr., Recording Secretary. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


IN THE January number of ‘The Auk’ (Vol. VI, p. 81) the death of Mr. 
Thure Kumlien of Milwaukee, Wisc., an Associate Member of the A. O.U., 
was briefly mentioned, with the statement thata fuller notice was neces- 
sarily delayed from lack of sufficient information. Since then we have 
been favored with two published memorial notices of Mr. Kumlien,— 
one by Mr. William M. Wheeler, Custodian and Secretary of the Public 
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Museum of Milwaukee, published in the Sixth Annual Report of that In- 
stitution, and the other by Mr. Edward L. Greene, published in ‘Pittonia’ 
(Vol. I, pp.250-260),—from which we condense the following sketch. 
Thure Ludwig Theodor Kumlien was born in Herrlunda Parish, Wester- 
gothland, Sweden, Nov. g. 1819,and died in Milwaukee. Wisc., where he 
had long lived, August 5, 1888, in his seventieth year. He was graduated 
from the University of Upsala in 1843, and the following year immigrated 
with his young wife to America, settling near Lake Koshkonong, in Jef- 
ferson County, Wisconsin. For the next twenty years he devoted much 
of his time to gathering natural history collections for the Stockholm, 
Leyden and British Museums, and for the Smithsonian and various other 
museums in this country. From 1844 he was in constant communication 
with Dr. Thomas M. Brewer till the death of Dr. Brewer in 1879, through 
whom most of his ornithological observations were published. He was 
also in frequent correspondence with the late Prof. S. F. Baird, and 
with such eminent foreign naturalists as Fries, Sundeval, Nielson, and 
von Eylen of Sweden, Steenstrup, Sars, and Loven of Norway, Peters 
of Berlin, Schlegel of Leyden, J. E. Gray, Alfred Newton and H. E. 
Dresser of England. For three years (1867-1870) he was a teacher in 
Albion Academy, and later was in the employ of the State Normal 
Schools and the Wisconsin University, for which he formed collections 
in natural history. From 1881 to 1883 he was employed by the Wis- 
consin Natural History Society, and for the last five years of his life 
was Conservator to the Milwaukee Public Museum. He was a zealous 
collector and acute observer, a man of high intellectual culture, and 
most amiable and unassuming in character. His youthful love for scien- 
tific pursuits persisted through life, but in consequence of his untoward 
surroundings and isolation from large museums and libraries his in- 
vestigations were necessarily limited to the products of the woods 
and prairies of his immediate vicinity. His early pioneer life was 
thus unfavorable to the spirit of research, and he has consequently left 
no published works or papers of any great importance. His influence, 
however, upon the rising generation of naturalists with whom he came 
in contact was most efficient and encouraging. Ornithology and botany 
were his favorite fields of study, and he is said to have early made himself 
familiar with all of the species of birds and plants found about his wil- 
derness home. To quote from Mr. Greene’s tribute, ‘* A purer, nobler 
_type of the naturalist of the reserved and quiet, non-advertising class, 
there probably was not in his day, in America,” than Mr. Kumlien; and, 
he adds, ‘‘there will be more than one botanist among us, with whom the 
name and memory of Thure Kumlien will forever be held in deep and 
loving veneration.” Dr. Brewer made copious extracts from Mr. Kum- 
lien’s ornithological notes in the ‘ History of North American Birds,’ 
by Baird, Brewer, and Ridgway, and also published many of his records 
in the ‘ Proceedings’ of the Boston Society of Natural History. An 
almost abnormal dislike of placing himself before the public is said to 
have prevented his publishing the results of his researches. 
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Mr. S. Lowett E.tiott, an Associate Member of the A. O. U., died 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., of consumption, Feb. 11, 1889, at the age of forty-five 
years. Mr. Elliott was well known among the scientists of New York and 
Brooklyn, being a member of several of the leading scientific associations 
of these cities. Fora number of years he had been a sufferer from the 
disease which terminated his career, yet he continued to work with enthu- 
siasm till within a few weeks of his death. Although taking a general 
interest in natural history, entomology was his special field. He had 
acquired one of the finest entomological libraries in the country, and also 
a large and valuable collection of insects. He was also a well-known 
bibliophile and collector of American works and papers relating to natu- 
ral history. 


WE ARE pained to hear of the death of Mr. Richard Spaulding Wray, 
B. Sc., of London, who died Feb. 12, 1889, of phthisis, at the early age of 
twenty-four years. He was a biologist of great promise, and for the last 
four years had been an assistant of Professor Flower in the Natural His- 
tory Museum of South Kensington. In making preparations to illustrate 
the wing structure in birds, he made many original observations, which 
he later published in papers entitled ‘On some Points in the Morphology 
of the Wings of Birds’ (P. Z. S., 1887, pp. 343-357, pll. xxix-xxxii) and 
‘On the Structure of Barbs, Barbules, and Barbicels of a Typical Pen- 
naceous Feather’ (Ibis, 1887, pp. 420-423, pl. xii). His great natural gifts 
fitted him eminently for a successful investigator, and he had entered 
upon his work with great earnestness. 


Messrs. CupepLes & Hurp of Boston are publishing in parts a work 
on ‘The Eggs of North American Birds,’ by Mr. C. J. Maynard, of which 
two parts have already appeared. The work will be completed in “eight 
parts, each part containing a description of seventy species more or less, 
and at least one or two hand-colored plates,’ all to be issued by May 1, 
1889. The price is four dollars for the eight parts. 


Unper the title ‘Contributions to Science,’ Mr. C. J. Maynard of New- 
tonville, Mass., is about starting a quarterly octavo journal, illustrated 
with plates, to serve as the medium for the publication of his own papers 
on various scientific subjects in a connected or concentrated form. Vol- 
ume I will contain ‘‘over two hundred pages” of text and ‘‘sixteen hand- 
colored plates.” The first number is announced to appear in April, and 
will be mainly ornithological, including among other things a ‘Descrip- 
tion of a Supposed New Species of Gannet,’ from the Island of Little 
Cayman, West Indies. The subscription price to the Journal is $3.75 per 
year or $1.00 per number. 


‘THE ORNITHOLOGISTS’ AND OG6LOGISTS’ SEMI-ANNUAL,’ of which 
Vol. I, No. 1, was issued in January, by Mr. W. H. Foote, of Pittsfield, 
Mass., is an octavo of 48 pages, of creditable appearance, and containing 
many notes and papers of permanent interest. Prof. J. A. Singley, of 
Giddings, Texas, is the leading contributor to the present number, and 
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in his two papers on collecting and preserving birds and their eggs, he 
gives not only good instructions to young collectors but some very ex- 
cellent advice. He says, among other good things, ‘‘In forming a collec- 
tion, the amateur should be satisfied with a pair, male and female, of 
each species; but where the plumage varies greatly with the season he 
may have specimens enough to show the variations. The professional 
ornithologist needs a large series; but such is not the case with the ama- 
teur. Thoroughly work up the birds of your locality before doing much 
exchanging . . . . After you have learned to make a skin do not prostitute 
your knowledge to the making of ‘millinery skins.’ That is a depth to 
which the true collector or taxidermist never falls.” 


‘THE HAWKEYE ORNITHOLOGIST AND OdéLocisT,’ of which we have 
received No. g of Vol. I (Sept., 1888), is a quarto monthly of about 12 
pages to the number, edited and published by E. B. Webster at Cresco, 
Iowa. Although mainly ornithological, it is not exclusively so. 
as its title might be taken to indicate. In the number before us Mr. W, 
T. Tegetmier has a good popular article on the anatomy of the King 
Penguin, and there are various pleasantly written articles on more or less 
well-known North American birds. Its list of contributors contains the 
names of several well-known ornithologists of the United States and 
Canada. 


‘THE CurLEw’ of which we have received a sample copy, is a small 
12mo. ornithological monthly, published by O. P. Hauger & Co., at Or- 
leans, Ind. It is said to represent ‘the Young Ornithologists’ Association, 
and the Wilson Ornithological Chapter of the Agassiz Association, and 
is edited by the officers of these associations.” The number before us 
(Vol. I, No. 3, Dec., 1889) gives the ‘Constitution’ of the Wilson Ornitho- 
logical Chapter, with a well-considered ‘Plan for Observation.” Monthly 
reports are to appear in ‘The Curlew,’ which it is proposed to soon 
‘greatly enlarge’ and otherwise improve. ‘Notes from Wise County, 
Texas,’ by John A. Donald, the opening article of the number before us, 
is an interesting paper, and we cordially wish this new journal a success- 
ful career. 


‘ 
Mr. GeorGe C. CANTWELL (1215 Chestnut Ave., Minneapolis, Minn.) 
is collecting data for an authentic and complete list of the birds of Min- 
nesota, and has issued an appeal for aid which we heartily second. The 
appeal is especially addressed to Minnesota ornithologists, soliciting 
their co-operation, and asking for concise lists of the birds of their respec- 
tive localities, with notes as to their relative abundance, breeding, and 
migrations, full credit for such aid being guaranteed. It is proposed to 
publish the list about the end of the present year, in the pages of our 
valued contemporary, the ‘Ornithologist and Odlogist.’ A list of the 
character proposed cannot fail to be of interest and value. 


A CALIFORNIA ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB was organized in San Fran- 
‘cisco, Cal., on Feb. g, 1889, ‘for the study and advancement of the orni- 
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thology of the Pacific Coast,” with the following officers for the year 1889: 
President, Walter E. Bryant; Vice-President, Harry R. Taylor; Secretary 
and Treasurer, W. Otto Emerson. 


Tue Kent Scientiric INstiruTe, incorporated at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., ‘‘for the promotion of scientific education, and the establishment 
7 and maintenance of a natural history museum,” has elected the following 
officers for the year 18Sg: President, E. S. Holmes; Vice-President, W. 
A. Gruson; Recording Secretary, C. W. Carman; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, E. S. Holmes; Treasurer, C. A. Whittemore, Director of the Mu- ° 
seum, W. A. Gruson; Curator, C. W. Carman; Librarian, E, L. Mosely, 

Tue orricers of the California Academy of Sciences 1or the year 
1889 are as follows :—President, W. H. Harkness; rst Vice-President, 
H. H. Behr; 2d Vice-President, George Hewston; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Frederick Gutzkow; Recording Secretary, J. R. Scupham; Treas- 
urer, [. E. Thayer; Librarian, Carlos Troyer; Director of Museum, 


|. G. Cooper. 


IN THE January number of ‘The Auk’ (Vol. VI, p. 82) request was 
made that specimens of certain obscure groups of birds there mentioned 
be sent to Mr. Robert Ridgway to be submitted by him for inspection and 
study at the next meeting of the American Ornithologists’ Union to be 
held in New York City next November. To save trouble and reshipment 
Mr. Ridgway desires that the specimens be sent direct to the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York City, to the care of Mr. J. A. Al- 
len, who has consented to receive them and care for them during the 

meeting, at the close of which they will be returned to their owners, It 
; is hoped that the matter will be kept in mind, and that a large amount of 
interesting material will be thus brought together for the entertainment 
of the members, and in the interest of further light on some of the ob- 
scure forms of the groups selected for investigation. 


WE LEARN that Mr. William Lloyd is about to explore the ornithology 
of the Volcano of Colima and neighboring snow-crowned peaks in Mex- 
ico, in the interest of Mr. Godman,—a region which should give results 
of the highest interest.—Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Smith sailed recently for 
the island of St. Vincent, West Indies, to thoroughly explore this and ‘ 
neighboring islands for birds and insects, also in the interest of Mr. 
: Godman.—Messrs. Southwick and Webster have a collector gathering 
birds and mammals in the vicinity of Santarem, on the Lower Amazon. 
—Mr. Frank M. Chapman is spending several months in some of the }it- 
tle known parts of Florida, collecting birds and mammals for the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, New York City. 


: Dr. R. W. Suurevpr jhas returned from Fort Wingate, N. Mex., to} 
Washington D. C. Here with collections and libraries at hand, he wil 
be better situated to prosecute his scientific pursuits. 
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